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COMMONWEALTH 
OR   EMPIRE: 

WHICH    SHOULD    IT    BE? 

CHAPTER   I 

MEANING     AND     ASSOCIATIONS     OF     THE 
WORDS   "EMPIRE"  AND   "IMPERIAL" 

It  is  now  more  than  four  years  ago  since 
General  Smuts,  in  a  great  speech  he  made 
at  the  banquet  given  in  his  honour  by 
members  of  both  Houses  of  ParHament, 
declared  that,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  the 
idea,  but  ''  the  very  expression  '  Empire,' 
as  applied  to  the  community  of  States  under 
the  British  Crown,  was  misleading,''  and 
that  ''  by  using  this  ancient  expression  we 
were  in  truth  obscuring  the  real  facts." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  for  himself  he 
would  prefer  to  call  ''  this  vast  system  of 
entities  the  ''  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,"  and  he  seemed  to  invite  us  to 
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adopt  this  expression  in  default  of  anyone 
suggesting  a  more  appropriate  one. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  official,  and 
little  unofficial,  response  to  this  appeal, 
though  it  was  soon  after  re-enforced  from  a 
different  quarter  in  South  Africa — that  is 
to  say,  by  a  protest  from  Mr.  Herzog,  who 
declared  that  *'  Empire  and  the  liberty 
of  small  nations  were  incompatible,  for  the 
word  '  Empire '  itself  suggested  thraldom.'' 

''  EMPIRE  '*    IMPLIES   SUBJECTION 

This  contention  of  these  two  famous 
Afrikanders  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  :  for 
it  agrees  with  the  view  widely  held  by 
influential  and  important  statesmen  and 
historians.  Thus,  the  historian  Freeman 
wrote  :  ''  The  thought  of  '  Empire  '  is  in 
all  shapes  the  thought,  not  of  brotherhood, 
but  of  subjection ;  the  word  implies  a 
master  who  commands  and  subjects  who 
obey.''  Again,  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn, 
in  his  not  long  since  published  '*  Recollec- 
tions," says  :  ''  The  very  word  '  Empire  '  is 
in  history  and  in  essence  military  (Emperor 
means  soldier);  all  modern  history  and 
tradition  associate  empires  with  war." 
And  many  other  writers  of  equal  authority 
have  given  utterance  to  the  same  view. 


"IMPERIALISM"   IN  EUROPE         d 

To  what  extent  the  cause  of  England 
and  her  associated  dominions  in  the  late 
war  was  prejudiced  among  neutral  nations 
throughout  the  world,  even  with  our  allies, 
by  the  sedulously  disseminated  slander  that 
the  aims,  objects,  and  designs  of  the  British 
*'  Empire ''  in  the  war  were,  of  necessity. 
Imperial  it  would  be  impossible  to  esti- 
mate ;  but  unquestionably  it  was  not  small. 

"  IMPERIALISM  ''    IN   EUROPE 

Nor  was  it  a  difficult  task  for  the  German 
propagandist  to  persuade  people  of  this. 
For  to  the  ordinary  man  in  any  European 
country  the  words  ''  Empire,''  ''  Imperial- 
ism,'' ''  Imperialist "  recall,  in  the  first 
place,  the  actions  and  policy  of  the  First 
Napoleon — a  rapacious,  devastating,  re- 
lentless militarism ;  then  the  glitter  and 
sham,  the  corruption  and  intrigue,  of  the 
Second  Empire — founded  and  maintained 
by  bayonets  and  guns — ending  in  its  fatal, 
complete,  and  final  collapse.  Worse  still, 
there  was  the  arrogant  despotism  of  the  Im- 
perial House  of  Hapsburg — ^with  its  age-long 
catalogue  of  infamies ;  then  the  newer  and 
still  more  odious  German  Empire  and  Ger- 
man Emperor,  and  German  Imperialism; 
and   finally,    but   not   least,    the   Russian 
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Emperor  and  Russian  Imperialism,  and 
the  awful  ruin  it  has  resulted  in.  Is 
there  not  enough  in  all  this  to  account  for 
much  prejudice  against  the  mere  sound  of 
the  words  ? 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not 
only  among  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
millions  that  the  words  appear  clothed  in 
this  guise,  but  also  to  much  of  the  solid 
and  instructed  opinion  in  all  European 
nations  as  well. 

ASSOCIATIONS   ATTACHING  TO   THE   WORD 

Why,  then,  should  we  continue  to  invite 
such  prejudices,  to  foster  such  misunder- 
standings, by  continuing  to  designate  the 
free  democracies  that  compose  the  great 
British  body  politic  by  words  which,  so 
long  as  European  history  endures,  can 
never  be  freed  from  these  vile  associations  ? 
Say  what  we  will,  and  do  what  we  will, 
*'  Imperialism,''  whether  French,  Russian, 
German,  or  British,  means  to  the  world  at 
large  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only — arbi- 
trary power  exercised  unflinchingly  through 
military  force — and  it  at  once  arouses  among 
vast  masses  of  mankind  all  the  concen- 
trated repulsion  and  hatred  of  ages,  blighted 
by  its  sinister  deeds ;    and  no  amount  of 
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explanations  of  ours,  no  endeavours  to 
show  that  our  "  Imperialism  "  is  not  as  is 
others'  *'  Imperialism  "  will  ever  have  much 
effect. 

HATRED   AND   SUSPICION   FOSTERED 

*'  Ah !  but  facts  are  stubborn  things/' 
Yes,  they  are  ;  and  so  too,  unfortunately, 
are  words — very  often — and  the  meanings 
they  convey  to  others,  not  intended  by 
those  who  use  them  ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
more  difficult  to  remove  a  wrong  impression 
or  misunderstanding,  caused  by  some  verbal 
ambiguity  or  misuse,  than  it  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  effects  of  an  ill-considered  action.  And 
as  there  are  ''  words  that  burn  ''  and  words 
also  that  stimulate  and  exalt,  so  too  are 
there  words  that  rouse  suspicion,  that  pre- 
judice, that  exasperate,  that  mislead,  and 
*'  Empire ''  is,  to  the  ordinary  freedom- 
loving  man,  very  often  just  one  of  these. 
We  may  think,  in  our  insular  complacency, 
that  putting  the  word  "  British  "  before  it 
makes  it  all  right.  "  Isn't  it  evident  ? 
Doesn't  everybody  know  that '  Britain  '  and 
'  British '  stand  for  all  that  is  just  and  fair 
and  free? '' 

Nevertheless,  though  it  may  be  very 
obstinate  and  ignorant  and  stupid  of  them, 
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people  on  the  Continent  and  even  beyond 
the  confines  of  Europe  are  misled,  and  are 
prejudiced,  and  are  deceived. 

NO    MERE    BATTLE    OF    WORDS 

We  cannot  insist  too  much  that  it  is  not 
a  mere  battle  about  words.  General  Smuts 
is  not  quite  the  sort  of  man  who  would 
go  in  for  hair-splitting  and  logomachy. 

One  remembers  how  the  so-called  *'  Im- 
perialistic ''  policy  of  Chamberlain  was 
seized  hold  of  all  over  Europe  and  America 
by  anti-British  factions,  to  represent  him 
as  a  sinister  figure,  revelling  in  brute  force — 
a  figure  very  much  like  that  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm. 

Lord  Rosebery,  who,  foreseeing  the  great 
future  of  the  then  colonies,  and  being  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  their  closer  co- 
operation with  the  mother  country,  had, 
before  Chamberlain's  time,  founded  the 
Imperial  Federation  League,  was  equally 
suspect,  and  his  aims  similarly  misrepre- 
sented abroad.  This  was  all  the  more  easy 
a  task  in  that  the  fomenters  of  anti- 
British  feeling  in  Europe  and  America 
could  always  quote  the  lying  distortions  of 
the  policy  of  those  two  great  statesmen, 
which  came  so  naturally  and  readily  from 
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the  foul  mouths  and  treacherous  pens  of 
our  little  Englanders  and  ''  peace  at  any 
price "  men — pacifists  and  defeatists, 
Houston  Chamberlains  and  Bertrand  Rus- 
sells,  in  embryo — already  sucking  in  with 
relish,  in  order  to  spit  it  out  again,  the 
subtle,  secretly-conveyed  poison  of  ''  peace- 
fully penetrating  "  pro-Prussianism. 


CHAPTER  II 

HISTORY    AND    USE    OF    THE    WORDS    IN 
ENGLAND 

Admitted  then,  as  I  hope  it  may  be,  that 
the  words  ''  Empire/'  ''  Imperial/'  and 
''  Imperiahsm  "  have  "  connotations  " — as 
our  logicians  love  to  put  it— that  are  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  essential  nature 
of  the  things  they  are  applied  to ;  let  us  see 
what  is  their  origin  in  our  politics  and 
history,  in  order  to  determine  what  degree 
— if  any — of  authority  and  appropriateness 
they  bear  in  relation  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

HISTORIC   ORIGIN  OF  THE   WORDS 

It  all  goes  back  rather  a  long  way — 
to  the  time,  in  fact,  of  that  great  and 
thoroughly  English  King,  Henry  VIII,  who 
not  only  would  not  tolerate  any  interference 
within  ''this  his  realm"  of  England  from 
any  foreign  power  or  potentate — ^spiritual  or 
temporal — but  would  not  even  admit  any 
theoretic  superiority  or  pretence  of  supre- 
macy over  it,  any  more  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  than  in  the  Holy  Roman  Church. 

14 
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HENRY   VIIl'S   VIEW 

If  anybody  tried  to  make  out  that  the 
word  ''  Empire ''  implied  a  suzerainty  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire  over  the  whole 
Christian  world,  he  retorted  by  declaring,  in 
the  words  of  the  famous  statute  asserting 
the  Royal  Supremacy  :  ''  This  Realm  of 
England  is  an  Impire,  governed  by  one 
Supreme  Head  and  King,  having  the 
Dignity  and  Royal  Estate  of  th'  Imperial 
Crown  of  the  same,''  independent  of  ''  any 
foreign  Princes  or  Potentates  in  the  World." 

Here  was  a  proclamation — for  the  benefit 
of  all  whom  it  might  concern — ^by  and  with 
the  authority  of  the  King  and  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  the  Commons 
of  England  in  Parliament  assembled — the 
highest  tribunal  on  earth  known  to  the  law 
of  England — asserting  in  language  not  to  be 
mistaken  the  independence  of  England 
of,  and  the  sovereign  equality  of  England 
with,  any  Emperor  or  Pope. 

"  KING  "    GOOD    ENOUGH    FOR    THE    TUDORS 

But  it  ended  there,  and  had  little  practical 
effect  on  the  ordinary  designation  of  the 
Sovereign.  Henry  never  thought  of  calling 
himself,  or  being  called  by  anybody  else, 
''  Emperor  ''  or  his  kingdom  of  England  an 
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*'  Empire/'  The  old  style  and  title  of  the 
Kings  of  this  country  was  good  enough  for 
him.  And  if  any  of  his  subj  ects  ventured  to 
question  England's  independence,  or  his 
sovereignty — well,  there  were  means  of 
teaching  them  their  duty  ! 

"  FAERIE    QUEENE  "    AND    ''  EMPRESSE  " 

And  his  daughter,  the  great  Queen 
Elizabeth,  did  not  act  differently.  It  is 
true  that  in  poetry  and  romance,  and  some- 
times in  ceremonial  discourses  or  petitions, 
references  are  made  to  ''  Gloriana's ''  high 
Imperial  state.  But  these  were  rather  by 
way  of  salutation  or  compliment  than  of 
official  or  formal  address  ;  and,  apart  from 
informal  occasions,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  particularly  encouraged. 

The  first  typical  instance  is  Spenser's 
dedication  of  the  ''Faerie  Queene"  ''To 
the  moste  highe,  mightie  and  magnificent 
Empress  Elizabeth  .  .  ,  Queene  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland."  Another  is 
Shakespeare's  reference  to  the  Queen  in 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" — when 
Oberon  tells  how 

"...  The  Imperial  votaress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free." 

Both  Elizabeth  and  her  father,  in  fact. 
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were  too  wise  and  sensible  to  think  to  exalt 
themselves  by  the  swaggering  use  of  Im- 
perial purple.  Even  James  I  was  not  silly 
enough,  nor  Charles  I  foolish  and  dense 
enough,  not  to  avoid  it.  Almost  a  solitary 
case  during  the  reigns  of  the  early  Stuarts 
of  any  use  of  the  Imperial  title  is  in  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  poem  of  appeal  to  the 
Queen  of  James  I,  Anne  of  Denmark,  whom 
he  declares  may  ''  be  justly  termed  the 
Empress  of  Britain '' — though  in  the  very 
next  verse  he  asks,  ''  Who  should  have 
mercy,  if  a  Queen  has  none  ?  " 

BLACKSTONE   ON    *'  EMPIRE  ''   AND 
*'  IMPERIAL  '' 

Henceforth,  for  some  hundred  and  forty 
years,  little  was  heard  in  our  history  or 
literature  of  the  words  '*  Empire  '*  or 
'*  Imperial.''  Blackstone,  clear-visioned  as 
he  always  was  when  treating  of  any  ques- 
tion touching  constitutional  or  traditional 
usage,  succinctly  sums  up  in  his  ''  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England  "  (pub- 
lished in  1765-9)  the  import  of  the  words, 
then  so  rarely  used,  thus  :  ''  The  meaning  of 
the  legislature,  when  it  uses  these  terms, 
empire  and  imperial,  and  applies  them  to 
the  realm  and  crown  of  England,  is  only  to 
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assert  that  our  King  is  equally  sovereign 
and  independent  within  these  his  dominions 
as  any  Emperor  is  in  his  Empire  ;  and  owes 
no  kind  of  subjection  to  any  other  potentate 
on  earth/' 

FLAMBOYANT  TITLES   UN-ENGLISH 

Otherwise  the  words  were  not  used  at  all ; 
for  flamboyant  titles  and  high-sounding 
names  were  not  much  to  the  taste,  at 
any  rate,  in  England,  of  the  sceptical, 
philosophical,  aristocratic,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  plain-speaking,  though  now  much 
contemned,  eighteenth  century.  In  the 
hundred  years  that  followed  Blackstone's 
pronouncement  the  words  were  in  little 
vogue. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    ROW    OVER    THE    "ROYAL    TITLES 
BILL"   OF   1876 

It  is  not  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  reached  that  the  use  of  the 
words  *'  Empire  "  and  ''  Imperial/'  in  the 
more  modern  intent,  became  at  all  general. 
Not  until  the  seventies  and  eighties,  in 
fact,  do  we  come  across  that  constant 
insistence  on  the  phrases  the  ''  British 
Empire,'*  the  ''  Imperial  connection,'*  etc., 
with  which  all  public  political  discussion 
ever  since  has  made  us  so  familiar. 

THE    ''ROYAL    TITLES    ACT"    OF    1876 

The  new  meaning  and  the  extended  use 
derived  their  greatest  impulse  from  the 
famous  *' Royal  Titles  Act"  of  1876 — de- 
lusively so  called  in  order  to  break  it  on 
the  public  by  degrees — declaring  and  pro- 
claiming the  British  dominions  in  India 
to  be  an  ''Empire,"  and  Queen  Victoria 
''Empress  of  India,"  and  her  successors 
"Emperors."  No  need  now  to  refer  in 
detail  to  the  frantic  opposition — ^largely, 

19 
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of  course,  inspired,  as  is  usual  in  political 
warfare,  by  party  malice,  and  the  hope  of 
damaging  a  hated  political  opponent — ^with 
which  Disraeli's  proposal  was  met. 

GENUINE   HOSTILITY  TO   THE   IDEA 

Nevertheless,  there  was  at  the  back  of 
it  all  a  real  apprehension,  not  merely 
one  vehemently  expressed  by  cantankerous 
Radicals  or  doctrinaire  "  Perish  India  '* 
politicians — ^just  in  order  to  cause  irritation 
— but  one  genuinely  and  deeply  felt  among 
many  old-fashioned,  hide-bound  Tories,  lest 
the  adoption  of  the  Imperial  title  should 
lead  to  a  flashy,  and  tawdry,  and  dangerous 
Imperialism  in  the  British  Monarchy  at 
home,  and  an  aggressive  and  dangerous 
Imperialism  in  British  poHcy  abroad. 
"  Punch  "  exactly  hit  the  popular  senti- 
ment when  it  represented  Disraeli  in  one  of 
Tenniel's  cartoons  as  a  plausible,  insinuat- 
ing Jew  ''  art-dealer "  or  pedlar,  offering 
the  Queen,  for  her  old  Crown,  a  fine,  brand- 
new,  gilt,  *'  Imperial "  one. 

QUEEN   VICTORIA   TO   BE    ''  EMPRESS   OF 
INDIA  " 

As  a  guarantee  against  this  very  natural 
and  very  Enghsh  feeling,  a  pledge  was  given 
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by  the  Government  that  the  title  would 
not  be  used  elsewhere  than  in  India.  But 
this  concession  scarcely  allayed  the  dis- 
trust and  dislike  with  which  the  proposal 
was  widely  regarded.  Even  the  suggested 
compromise  of  the  words  ''  Sovereign  Lady  " 
— from  the  old  phrase  of  Henry  VIII  and 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time — as  an  English  trans- 
lation of  an  alien  word  was  unacceptable. 

BOB   LOWE'S   ATTACK 

The  country  in  general,  it  is  true,  took 
the  thing  fairly  quietly ;  but  politicians 
in  ParUament,  Pall  Mall,  London  society, 
and  the  Press  were  in  a  ferment ;  and  the 
excitement  became  intense  when  a  former 
Cabinet  Minister  in  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment, Robert  Lowe,  came  forward  and 
asserted  that  the  whole  idea  and  scheme 
was  in  reality  due  to  Disraeli's  subservi- 
ence to  the  Queen,  who,  he  declared,  had 
over  and  over  again  pressed  on  former, 
but  less  pliant,  Ministers  her  cherished 
desire  to  be  proclaimed  '*  Empress  of  India  " 
— adding  that  she  had  hitherto  been 
invariably  rebuffed. 

This  statement  of  Lowe's  (or  Lord  Sher- 
brooke's,  as  he  afterwards  became),  even  if 
true— which    it    was   not — was    clearly    a 
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violation  of  his  oath  of  secrecy  imposed 
upon  him  as  a  Privy  Councillor — more 
regarded  and  observed  then  than  in  these 
days — and  the  fact  that  he  had  not  ob- 
tained release  from  it  made  it  a  double 
outrage  on  his  Sovereign.  So,  a  few  days 
after,  he  had  to  stand  up  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and,  with  the  most  abject  and 
profuse  apologies,  eat  his  words.  He  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  ''if  you  have 
to  stand  in  a  white  sheet,  it  is  better  that 
it  should  cover  you  entirely." 

DISRAELI'S   LOYALTY  OR   SERVILITY? 

Disraeli,  of  course,  like  the  loyal  Minister 
he  was,  took  the  whole  responsibility  on  his 
own  shoulders;  and,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Buckle's 
'*  Life  of  Beaconsfield  "  proves,  it  was  he 
himself  who  had  first  broached  the  subject 
to  the  Queen,  two  years  before,  almost  at 
once  after  he  took  office  ;  though  the  Queen 
did  press  upon  him — and  wisely  enough — • 
that  the  opportunity  of  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  India  should  be  taken  to 
associate  her  assumption  of  the  Imperial 
title  with  that  highly  successful  event. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  his  ''  re- 
sponsible "  colleagues,  fearful  lest  any  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the   proposal  should 
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get  fixed  on  themselves,  were,  it  was  said, 
skunks  enough — and  there  have  been  others 
such  before  and  since — ^to  try  and  shift 
the  odium  on  the  Sovereign,  by  putting  it 
about  that  there  really  had  been  Royal 
pressure,  which  they  would  gladly  have 
resisted,  but  that  they  were  overborne  by  a 
''sycophantic  Prime  Minister'' — ^that  de- 
destable  modern  vulgarism  ''  The  Prime  " 
not  yet  having  come  into  vogue  among  the 
parasites  and  toadies  crawling  about,  or 
the  rats  scurrying  away  from  No.  lo.  Down- 
ing Street. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  much  of  the 
mud  that  had  been  flung  by  Lowe  stuck  ; 
and  this  and  other  incidents  raised  such  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion — as  they  were 
intended  to  do — of  Ministers  being  servile 
to  Court  influence — always  one  of  the  most 
damaging  imputations  that  can  be  brought 
against  public  men — ^that  the  feeling  greatly 
increased  against  the  whole  scheme. 

WORDS     ''  EMPIRE  ''     AND     ''  IMPERIALISM  '' 
OBNOXIOUS 

It  was  still  further  prejudiced  by  all  the 
facts  and  events,  then  fresh  in  the  public 
remembrance,  of  the  pinchbeck  "  Second 
Empire  "  of  Napoleon  III,  with  its  corrupt 
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administration  and  its  mischievous  intrigu- 
ing Court,  which  had  always  been  very 
obnoxious  to  a  large  number  of  people  in 
every  grade  of  English  society — ^then  the 
more  so,  that  the  results  which  all  this 
''  Imperialism  ''  led  to  had  been  revealed  in 
the  awful  disasters  into  which  it  had  lured 
and  dragged  down  unprepared  and  unsus- 
pecting France. 

THE  ''  IMPERIAL  "  GERMAN  CROWN 

Moreover,  Disraeli's  proposal  was  also 
obnoxious  to  many  people,  coming  so  soon — 
only  five  years — after  the  day  in  January 
1871  on  which,  in  the  famous  "  Galerie  des 
Glaces ''  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  the 
Imperial  German  Crown  had  been  placed 
on  the  brow  of  the  HohenzoUem. 

For  there  were,  at  any  rate,  some  men  in 
England  at  that  time — chiefly  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  leaders  of  the  working 
classes — ^who,  perceiving  the  looming  menace 
of  Prussian  militarism,  resented  anything 
like  a  feeble  imitation  of  its  ways,  and 
wished  to  keep  clear  of  all  entanglements — 
political,  royal,  social,  or  financial — ^with  the 
German  intriguers,  and  to  draw  nearer  to 
France;  though  the  middle  classes  were 
generally,  but  by  no  means  entirely,  still 
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soaked  in  the  rankest  pro-Germanism,  and 
distrustful  of,  if  not  hostile  towards,  free, 
enlightened,  and  democratic  France. 

''  ROYAL  ''    AND    ''  IMPERIAL  ''    FAMILIES 

Indeed,  it  was  just  on  account  of  the  con- 
nection of  that  Royal,  and  then  newly  made 
''  Imperial,''  Family  with  Queen  Victoria's 
which  was  the  cause  of  its  being  first  covertly 
whispered  in  society,  especially  in  the  great 
Whig  houses,  and  soon  everywhere  freely 
asserted,  that  the  whole  thing  was  got  up 
on  account  of  some  petty  jealousy  between 
the  two  allied  Royal  Families  of  England 
and  Prussia. 

The  word,  it  was  said,  had  gone  round 
from  Berlin  to  all  the  Princeling  Courts  in 
Germany  that  an  Emperor,  still  more  '*  The 
Emperor,"  that  is  ''The  German  Emperor," 
was  ever  so  much  bigger  a  man  than  a 
''King"— being  in  truth  a  "King  of  Kings" 
and  a  sort  of  temporal  Pope,  appointed  by 
God — and  that  a  "Kingdom"  was  altogether 
a  low-class  show  compared  with  an  "Em- 
pire." 

"  THE   HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE  " 

Had  not  the  most  learned  and  the  most 
be-spectacled  professors  in  Germany  been 
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hard  at  work,  and  had  they  not  shown 
clearly  and  distinctly  that  if  the  claims  of 
the  "Holy  Roman''  or  German  Empire  to 
paramountcy  over  all  the  Kings  and  King- 
doms of  Christendom  was  in  abeyance,  it  was 
nevertheless  only  in  abeyance,  and  had  not 
lapsed ;  and,  indeed,  from  its  very  nature 
and  quasi-divine  origin,  never  could  lapse  ? 

professors'   views— GERMAN   AND    SCOTCH 

Not  so  very  extravagant  a  theory  either, 
for  Hun  professors  to  hold,  considering  that 
a  Scotch  professor,  now  Lord  Bryce — 
always  rather  tainted,  since  his  old  Heidel- 
berg student  days,  even  to  the  present  time, 
with  pro-German  proclivities,  and  per- 
sistently blind  to  the  essentially  brutal 
character  of  the  Teuton  throughout  the 
ages,  and  almost  wilfully  blind  to  the  Hun 
menace — declared  in  his  book  on  ''  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  "  :  ''It  may  be  main- 
tained that  in  point  of  law  "  (Teutonic  law, 
presumably,  Scotch  law  possibly,  but  cer- 
tainly not  English  law,  vide  24  and  26 
Henry  VIII,  c.  xii  and  c.  i,  etc.)  "  the  Empire 
was  never  extinguished  at  all,  but  lives  on, 
a  disembodied  spirit,  to  this  day"  (1863). 

After  that,  however,  the  ''spirit"  of  the 
Empire  having  entered — ^with  a  few  other 
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like  congenial  spirits — into  the  being  of  the 
HohcnzoIIcrns,  it  was  soon  after  embodied 
once  more  in  the  person  of  "  Der  Deutscher 
Kaiser/' 

ENGLAND    AS    A    ''GERMAN    FIEF*' 

Did  not,  therefore,  all  this  professorial 
research  among  ''Holy  Roman  Imperial" 
archives,  in  fact,  demonstrate  that  the 
Queen  of  England  was,  in  essence,  a  mere 
"mediatized''  sovereign,  and  England  a 
mere  "mediatized"  fief  of  the  revived,  or 
soon  to  be  revived,  "  Western  Empire  " — 
just  like  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and 
even  wretched  little  Hanover — once  an 
appanage  of  the  Crown  of  England  (or  was 
it  not  England  which  was  a  sort  of  appanage 
of  the  Crown  of  Hanover  ?),  but  now  freed 
from  its  own  insignificant  breed  of  puny 
Kinglets  or  Electors,  and  in  the  grand 
position  of  being  ruled  over  directly  by  its 
great  Over-Lord,  the  King-Emperor  ? 

FOREIGN  AND   HOME   COURT  TATTLE 

This  sort  of  foreign  court  tattle,  it  was 
widely  believed,  was  the  real  origin  of  the 
Imperial  Title  Bill — inspired,  it  was  sug- 
gested, by  a  foolish  and  unworthy  fear  lest 
our  Monarchy — the  most  ancient,  and  also, 
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in  the  view  of  the  EngHsh  people,  the  most 
exalted  and  distinguished  in  Europe — 
should  suffer  some  disparagement,  and  sink 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Court  flunkies  of 
the  Kinglets  and  Princelets  of  Germany 
before  the  tremendous  "  Imperial ''  import- 
ance of  ''  the  Kaiser  ''  ! 

Some  such  foolish  talk,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  there  had  been  in  Court — or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  the  sub-Court  and  servants' 
hall — circles  in  England,  in  the  early 
seventies — though  whether  among  any 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Almost  at  once  after  the  ''  Im- 
perial "  investiture  at  Versailles,  it  began 
to  be  chattered  about  that  the  new  Emperor, 
and  those  connected  with  him,  were  all 
becoming  exceedingly  assertive,  arrogant, 
and  bumptious,  with  their  claims  for  a 
universal  precedence  over  the  petty  sove- 
reigns of  Europe — England  included — and 
that  even  a  young  Prince-Lieutenant,  only 
nineteen  years  of  age,  was  already  strutting 
about  and  talking  very  big  of  how  he  would 
*'  show  them  all  some  day  I  " 

QUICK  !     MAKE    HER    AN    EMPRESS ! 

It  had,  therefore,  already  been  argued 
for  several  years,  by  gossips  and  cacklers, 
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that  if  our  Queen  was  not  quickly  created 
an  ''  Empress  '' — of  some  sort  or  another — 
it  might  be  too  late,  and  her  sons  and 
daughters  might  be  put  to  the  humihation 
of  being  forced  to  give  the  pas  to  their 
sisters,  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts, 
at  every  little  Court  function  in  every 
''  residenz  '*  or  ''  schloss  "  of  every  Prince- 
ling or ''  Gross-Herz-Hog/'  or  "  Gross-Hog,'' 
throughout  the  Fatherland ! 

ROYAL   OR    ''  IMPERIAL  ''    PRECEDENCE 

Others — and  there  were  plenty  of  sen- 
sible, plain,  downright  Englishmen  and 
women  at  the  Court  of  Queen  Victoria 
throughout  her  reign — thought  all  this 
excessive  concern — ^this  sort  of  meticulous, 
almost  German,  anxiety  and  voluble  dis- 
cussion about  ''  Imperial  "  or  ''  Royal  '* 
precedence  ;  about  being  sent  into  dinner 
in  front  of  this  person  or  behind  that ; 
standing  on  this  side  or  standing  on  that, 
or  sticking  out  this  leg  or  sticking  out  that 
— was  altogether  very  foolish  and  silly, 
and  quite  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Crown  of  England.  ''  I'm  an  Empress, 
too  !  "  seemed  rather  a  feeble,  not  to  say 
pitiful,  retort,  and  very  un-English  also — • 
but   so   like  that   vulgar  snob  and   Jew, 
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Disraeli! — for  a  Queen  of  England  to  make 
as  a  counter-move  to  a  piece  of  ridiculous 
impertinence  !  ''All  the  decisions  of  all  the 
chamberlains  in  all  the  palaces  of  Pumper- 
nickle/'  they  said,  ''  didn't  matter  a  damn 
to  her  or  to  us/' 

THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES*   VIEW 

Among  those  not  far  from  taking  this 
point  of  view,  we  can  imagine,  was  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales. 

And,  after  all,  if  anyone  chooses  to 
come  over  here  and  impugn  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Sovereign  in  Parliament 
in  these  realms,  he  is,  under  the  statute 
of  Henry  VIII,  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
liable  to  be  hung,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
That,  they  said,  is  enough  for  us  ! 

At  the  same  time,  the  Prince — as  is 
clear  from  Mr.  Buckle's  ''  Life  of  Disraeli  " 
— evidently  resented  the  line  of  attack  on 
the  ''Royal  Titles  Bill,"  which  public 
suspicion  had  inspired,  and  which  party 
malevolence  had  eagerly  taken  up — ^the 
more  so  that,  by  an  incredible  and  unac- 
countable lapse  of  common  courtesy,  he, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  had  been  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  his 
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mother,  the  Queen,  and  her  Ministers,  only 
learning  of  them  first  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  Press ! 
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Nevertheless,  the  agitation  against  the 
Bill  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  altogether 
fruitless  or  useless ;  for  it  led  to  the  im- 
portant limitation  of  the  use  of  the  title  to 
India.  The  Queen  herself  emphasised 
this  in  a  letter  to  Disraeli :  ''  The  title  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  British  Empire  was 
always  to  remain  what  it  is  now,  viz.  Queen 
(or,  in  future  times,  King)  of  *  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,'  the  other  \Ind.  Imp.] 
being  added  on  at  the  end.*' 

There  was  another  *'  Imperial ''  develop- 
ment dreaded  by  some,  which  the  Queen 
likewise  decisively  put  a  stop  to.  For 
funny  stories  were  going  about,  how  this  or 
that  alien  or  semi-alien ;  this  or  that 
moneyed  snob  or  pushing  parvenu — in  those 
days  comparatively  few  in  English  society, 
and  always  the  most  cringeing  of  the  para- 
sites of  Royalty — were  already  gushingly 
and  relishingly  talking  of  how  their  own 
pet  prince  or  princess  would  very  soon  be 
*'  His  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness,"   or 
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''  Her  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness !  '' 
This  sort  of  thing  the  Queen  decisively 
checked  by  authorising  Disraeli  to  declare 
that  she  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
giving  any  of  her  family  such  a  title. 

Eventually  the  Bill  was  passed  through 
Parliament,  the  royal  assent  given,  and  on 
May  1st,  1876,  Queen  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed ''  Empress  of  India ''  in  London. 
The  formal  assumption  of  the  title  in 
India  itself  was  made  at  a  Grand  Durbar 
at  Delhi  on  New  Year's  Day,  1877. 

INDIA  AND   THE   TITLE 

In  all  the  wranglings  and  discussions  in 
Parliament,  Society,  and  the  Press  the 
interests  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
India,  and  the  effect  which  the  assumption 
of  the  Imperial  crown  and  title  was  likely 
to  have  on  the  native  princes  and  peoples, 
were  very  largely  overlooked  and  forgotten. 

Disraeli,  inveterate  plagiarist  as  he  was, 
took  the  whole  credit  of  the  idea  for  him- 
self. He  might  have  noted  that  it  was 
that  far-seeing  statesman,  the  second  Lord 
EUenborough,  who  had  first  mooted  it 
thirty-two  years  before,  when  Governor- 
General  of  India,  and  had  recurred  to  it 
several  times  afterwards. 


CHAPTER  IV 

IDEAS  OF    '  EMPIRES  "  AND  "  EMPERORS  " 
—ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

India's  history  during  the  subsequent 
forty-four  years  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  critics  of  that  day,  and  more  than 
sufficient  vindication  of  the  poHcy  of  those 
who,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  carried  it 
through. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
the  **  British  Empire  in  India ''  was  an 
abstract  phrase,  which  merely  meant  the 
British  dominion  or  power  in  India  ;  hence- 
forth it  became  a  concrete  title  expressing 
an  organised  political  system,  with  a 
visible  paramount  head  and  personality 
— ^the  British  Sovereign — controlling  and 
dominating  a  group  of  subordinate  States. 

DISRAELI   AND   THE    BRITISH   EMPIRE 

Disraeli — or  Beaconsfield  as  he  almost 
at  once  afterwards  became — invested  the 
words,  so  long  vaguely  used  in  so  limited 
a  sense  by  British  constitutional  usage, 
with  a  new  import ;    and  he  rolled  out 
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ore  rotundo  the  words  "  Indian  Empire/' 
''  British  Empire/'  "  Imperial  Power/' 
"  ImperiaHsm/'  at  every  opportunity. 

With  him,  however,  there  was  but  an 
inadequate  conception  of  the  still  more 
extended  meaning  which  the  phrase  ''  The 
British  Empire "  was  coming  to  bear — 
that  of  a  congeries  of  self-governing,  semi- 
independent  States,  linked  together  by 
little  more  than  their  common  interests, 
their  similar  principles  of  Government  and 
political  freedom,  their  same  language, 
their  racial  origin,  and  the  golden  thread 
of  the  Crown.  What  the  Colonies — as  they 
were  then  called — ^were  destined  in  our 
day  to  become  he  had  but  little  conception 
of,  and,  indeed,  he  showed  scarcely  more 
sympathy  than  did  Gladstone,  from  another 
point  of  view,  with  their  aspirations. 

DISRAELI'S   IDEA  OF   ''  EMPIRE  " 

Did  he  not  write  of  the  overseas  posses- 
sions of  the  Crown  as  *'  these  wretched  "  (or 
was  it  ''  damned  "  ?)  '*  colonies  which  hang 
like  millstones  round  the  neck  of  England  " ; 
and  had  he  not  at  one  time  sneered  at 
the  returned  colonist,  as  one  who  had 
achieved  his  one  ambition  when  he  ''  found 
a   nugget,"    which    enabled    him   to    set 
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himself  up  in  affluence   and  splendour  in 
England  ? 

The  fact  is,  Disraeli's  idea  of  ''  Empire  " 
as  applied  to  the  Queen's  dominions  was 
very  much  that  of  a  sort  of  Roman  Empire 
— ^to  which  he  frequently  compared  it — or 
in  default,  that  of  the  ''  Holy  Roman  "  or 
"  German  Empire/'  just  as  his  ideas  of 
foreign  policy  were,  in  the  main,  such  as 
were  in  vogue  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  or 
those  which  actuated  the  Sovereigns  of  the 
*'  Holy  Alliance."  Never  shaking  himself 
quite  free  from  an  early  obsession  of  play- 
ing a  spectacular  role  on  the  European  stage, 
in  concert  with  the  irresponsible  statesmen 
of  the  absolutist  military  powers,  he  foresaw 
scarcely  at  all,  and  provided  not  at  all,  for 
the  development  of  national  aspirations 
in  the  overseas  dominions,  which  bore  such 
amazing,  moving  results  in  the  late  war. 

Of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
as  it  is  to-day,  he  formed  as  little  con- 
ception as  he  did  of  the  German  menace 
— ^which  he  foresaw,  or  provided  against, 
scarcely  more  than  did  Gladstone;  but 
against  which  real  disinterested  patriots 
and  far-seeing  statesmen — like  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison,  for  instance — for  forty-five  years 
incessantly  warned  their  fellow-countrymen. 
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rosebery's  and  chamberlain's  ideas 

Very  different  in  significance  was  the 
word  ''  Empire  '*  in  the  mouths  of  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Joseph  Chamberlain.  They 
used  it,  as  each  of  them,  I  think,  several 
times  explained,  not  because  they  held  it 
to  be  appropriate,  or  because  it  expressed 
their  views  as  to  the  proper  relations  of 
the  mother  country  with  her  far-spread 
daughter  States,  as  to  the  general  constitu- 
tional position  ;  but  simply  because  there 
was  then  no  other  available  term  convenient 
for  their  purpose.  The  same  remark,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  word  ''  Imperial.'' 

The  prejudice,  nevertheless,  no  doubt 
naturally  and  inevitably  excited,  as  well  as 
assiduously  and  maliciously  fostered  in 
Europe — and  not,  by  any  means,  least  in 
England  itself  by  the  large  and  active  horde 
of  pro-Germans  already  referred  to — ^was  not 
easily  allayed ;  and  became  the  origin  of 
more  than  one  diplomatic  difficulty. 

DREAD   OF   BRITISH    "  IMPERIALISM  " 

This  carefully  nurtured  prejudice  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  at  its  zenith  during, 
and  just  after,  the  Boer  War,  when  the 
''Imperial"  purpose  of  the  war,  the  ''Im- 
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periar*  objects  aimed  at,  the  ''Imperial'' 
results  achieved  — ' '  Imperial ' '  this  and 
''Imperial''  that — resounded  in  our  ears 
on  all  sides.  It  was  not  lessened  when  the 
policy  of  "Imperial"  Preference  was  started, 
and  the  threat  of  an  "  Imperial  ZoUverein  " 
— the  frequent  use  of  this  "  Imperial " 
German  word  seeming  ominously  signifi- 
cant, especially  where  coupled  with  the 
suggestion  of  a  great  Customs  Union  with 
Germany — arose  before  the  eyes  of  the 
peoples  who  became  our  allies  in  the  Great 
War,  like  a  lowering  cloud,  charged  with 
tariff  thunderbolts,  threatening  their  com- 
mercial interests,  and  even  their  political 
rights. 

During  the  late  conflict  the  still  smoulder- 
ing suspicions  of  the  "Imperialistic"  aims 
and  schemes  of  England  were  worked  by 
our  enemies,  everywhere  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  all  they  are  worth ;  in  the  hope 
of  stirring  up  distrust  and  jealousy  against 
us — ^surreptitiously  aided  and  abetted,  as 
usual,  by  the  treacherous  and  intriguing 
pro-German  Pacifists  and  Defeatists,  ever 
sneaking  about  in  our  midst — and  now, 
since  the  war  is  over,  as  active  and  ubiqui- 
tous again  as  ever.  The  most  disastrous 
result  of  all,  already  achieved,  is,  of  course. 
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the  having  helped  the  Bolshevists  in  their 
infamous  betrayal  of  the  common  cause. 

BIG   ''  EMPERORS  "   AND  THEIR   *'  EMPIRES  '' 

Let  us  now  consider  what  real  prestige 
there  is  any  longer  attaching  to  these 
'*  Emperors ''  and  their  ''  Empires/'  with 
their  preposterous  ''Imperial  Majesties" 
and  "  Imperial  Rescripts/'  and  the  whole 
arrogant  paraphernalia  of  their  ''  Imperial  " 
pomp. 

There  is,  of  course,  our  great  and  loyal 
ally,  who  is  generally  known  to  us  as  the 
"Emperor  of  Japan.''  But  the  real  and 
proper  designation  of  the  chief  of  the 
great,  chivalrous  Japanese  nation  is  ''  The 
Mikado  " — a  title  with  far  finer  and  nobler 
associations,  and  of  more  romantic  signifi- 
cance, than  the  misleading  and  ill-omened 
Latin  term  by  which  it  is  now  usually,  but 
quite  inadequately,  translated. 

Going  back  into  history,  there  was  dig- 
nity and  grandeur,  and  immense  benefit 
to  humanity,  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
Caesars ;  something  of  the  same  in  the 
western  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  a 
little  also  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire — though  in  Voltaire's  day, 
as  he  said,  it  was  ''neither  Holy,  nor  Roman, 
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nor  an  Empire !  '*  Even  the  Empire  of  the 
First  Napoleon  was,  in  a  way,  imposing  and 
splendid :  and,  after  all,  ''  le  petit  Caporal '' 
was  a  true  child  of  the  Revolution,  and 
stood  essentially  for  the  new  order  against 
the  old  autocratic  Monarchies  of  the  Con- 
tinent. But  what  about  any  ''Empires'' 
since  ? 

LITTLE    ''  EMPERORS  ''    AND    THEIR 
''  EMPIRES  '' 

Not  very  long  ago  there  was  an  *'  Em- 
peror'' of  Mexico,  and  also  an  ''Emperor" 
of  the  Brazils — both  quite  harmless  fellows, 
but  both  gone  !  one  in  most  tragic,  the  other 
in  most  humiliating,  circumstances.  Time 
was,  and  that  not  so  very  long  ago  either, 
when  there  were  "  Emperors  "  of  Morocco, 
and  even  of  Hayti !  but  these,  also,  have 
disappeared.  Quite  lately  there  was  an 
"  Emperor  "  or  "  Empress  "  of  China — 
gone  too  !  "  Emperors  "  and  their  "  Em- 
pires "  don't  seem  to  have  much  staying 
power  nowadays. 

And  amongst  Emperors  not  yet  in  being, 
but  perhaps  still  to  be,  do  not  let  us  for- 
get "  Ferdy  "  of  Bulgaria.  He  too  wanted, 
and  still  wants,  to  be  an  "  Emperor  " — 
"  Ferdinand  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of 
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Bulgaria,  Emperor  of  the  Balkans/'  etc., 
was  the  title  he  had  chosen — and  intended 
to  be  so  crowned  at  Sofia,  and  to  go 
swaggering  about  in  ''  Imperial ''  purple, 
with  an  ''  Imperial ''  crown  on  his  ''  Im- 
perial'' and  perfidious  head,  as  a  reward 
for  his  treachery ! 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey,  too,  though  no 
longer  of  much  personal  account,  very  much 
fancies  himself  as  an  ''Emperor" — if  not 
an  ''  Emperor  of  Emperors " — and  his 
throne  and  seragho,  and  everything  belong- 
ing to  him,  as  all  excessively  ''  Imperial." 
Worthy  mate  for  the  bigger  ''Imperial" 
pair  bundled  out  three  years  ago  ! 

If  we  had  really  and  truly  won  the  peace, 
as  we  won  the  war — instead  of  having  been 
outmanoeuvred  by  intriguing  Hun-hugging 
"  experts,"  and  the  insinuating  agents  of 
the  financial  finger,  far-reaching  and  pene- 
trative, of  the  "  Hidden  Hand  "  (see  M. 
Tardieu's  book  on  "  The  Truth  about  the 
Treaty  ") — ^we  might  have  been  sure  that 
none  of  the  "  Imperial "  crew  would  ever 
have  come  back.  But  as  it  is — the  fruits 
of  victory  having  been  so  largely  snatched 
from  ruined  and  desolated  France,  and  the 
full  legitimate  claims  of  Belgium  and 
Poland  rejected — who  knows? 
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NO    ''  EMPERORS  '*    WANTED   ANYWHERE 

However  it  all  may  turn  out,  we  in  Eng- 
land don't  want  any  more  '' Emperors'*  in 
Europe,  or  anywhere  else  on  this  globe; 
and  we  certainly  would  have  no  use  for 
them  over  here;  nor  for  any  sort  of  ''  Im- 
perialists "  either,  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Free  Peoples. 

Not  that  anyone,  of  course,  could  ever 
think  of  disturbing  or  altering  the  existing 
historic  style  and  title  of  our  King. 

The  King  is  not,  and  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  throne — scarcely  excepting 
Henry  VHI — has  ever  been,  or  has  ever 
claimed  to  be,  called  ''  Emperor  "  of  Eng- 
land or  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
King  is  ''  King  of  England,"  and  "  King  of 
Ireland,"  and  ''  King  of  Scotland " — 
otherwise  "  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  " — and  of  the  ''  British  Dominions 
beyond  the  Seas."  But  not  with  sense  or 
propriety  could  he  be  called  ''  King  of  the 
British  Empire  " — though  he  is  now,  by 
the  happy  suggestion  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
officially  designated  on  the  coinage  as 
"  King  of  all  the  Britains."  Why,  then,  an 
"  Empire,"  of  which  the  Sovereign  can  be 
neither  King  nor  Emperor  ? 
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One  thing,  at  any  rate,  is  certain,  and 
that  is,  that  neither  our  present  King  nor 
any  of  his  successors  will  ever  be,  or  will 
ever  want  to  be — indeed,  would  ever,  one 
imagines,  consent  to  be — *'  Emperor ''  of  the 
British  Empire,  or  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth, or  of  anything  else  that  is  English 
or  British.  But,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  he  might  appropriately,  and  in 
accordance  with  history  and  precedent,  be 
given  the  style,  title,  and  denomination  of 
''  King  of  the  Commonwealth,''  or  ''of  the 
British  Commonwealth." 

THE   EMPIRE   OF   INDIA 

''  The  Empire  of  India  '*  stands  on  a 
different  footing.  The  King  is,  and  would 
remain — whatever  change  might  be  made 
in  the  British  appellation — ''  Emperor  of 
India,''  at  any  rate,  until  such  time  as  there 
should  be  a  fundamental  change  in  the 
relations  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
princes  and  peoples  of  India.  A  day  may 
come  when  the  phrase,  ''  The  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations,"  may  embrace,  as  a 
covering  designation— if,  indeed,  it  might 
not  already  do  so  now — an  /' Empire  or 
Commonwealth  of  India,"  just  as  it  would 
now  include  all  the  several  *'  Dominions  " 
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and    "  Commonwealths  "    and    ''  Unions  " 
under  the  British  Crown. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  origin, 
meaning,  import,  and  influence  of  these 
"  Imperial  *'  words  in  the  history  of  the 
British  World  State. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  WORD  '*  COMMONWEALTH  "  —  ITS 
SINISTER  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  ITS  REAL 
AND   CORRECT  IMPORT 

THE     WORD     *'  commonwealth's  '' 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  to  be  said  for 
substituting  for  them  the  old,  and  in  every 
way  thoroughly  English,  word  ''  Common- 
wealth/' as  suggested  by  General  Smuts. 

In  entering  on  this  inquiry  we  encounter, 
at  the  outset,  a  very  strong  repugnance — 
however  absurd  and  unreasonable  it  may 
seem  to  some  to  be — entertained  by  many 
people  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for 
a  word  hitherto  generally  understood  to 
apply,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  form  of 
government  imposed  on  the  reluctant  in- 
habitants of  these  islands  by  the  sword 
of  a  soldier,  who  by  rebellion  and  fraud 
compassed  the  murder  of  his  Sovereign, 
and  established  a  military  despotism  on 
the  ruins  of  the  historic  Monarchy. 

u 
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Indeed,  the  associations  of  ''  The  Com- 
monwealth " — ^that  brief  orgiastic  interlude, 
as  many  regard  it,  which  suspended  the 
orderly  and  stately  drama  of  British  con- 
stitutional development —are  too  repellent 
to  some  of  us,  even  in  our  day,  not  to  keep 
alive  an  aversion,  foolish  though  it  may 
seem  to  others,  to  the  very  sound  of  the 
word. 

THE    HATEFUL    TYRANNY   OF    THE    PURITAN 
*'  COMMONWEALTH  " 

For  the  despotism,  combined  with  the 
brutal  buffoonery  and  unctuous  pietism  of 
the  arch-executant  in  that  brief  triumph 
of  militarism  in  England :  the  killings 
and  burnings ;  the  robberies  and  confis- 
cations ;  the  whipping  of  women ;  the 
deportations  into  slavery,  often  of  thou- 
sands, whose  only  offence  was  a  noble 
loyalty  to  their  King  and  country  and 
religion ;  the  arrogant  clericalism  of  the 
triumphant  Presbyterians  ;  the  profanation 
of  the  most  sacred  shrines  and  the  barbarous 
defilement  of  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  the 
odious  hypocrisy  of  the  "  godly ''  hum- 
bugs ;  their  arbitrary  suppression  of  free 
speech  and  of  ''  the  liberty  of  unlicensed 
printing,''  though  theoretically  advocated 
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by  them  ;  their  hostility  to  literature,  the 
fine  arts,  and  all  the  amenities  and  graces 
of  life  ;  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  mean, 
petty,  and  detestable  tyrannies  of  the  sour 
and  canting  Puritans — fit  forerunners  of 
the  tyrannical  pussyfooters — even  to  the 
forcible  closing  of  the  theatres  and  the 
hunting  down  of  poor,  starving  actors — all 
these  things  being  the  chief  associations  in 
the  minds  of  many  with  the  word 
'*  Commonwealth,''  assuredly  account  for 
some  of  the  lingering  repugnance  felt  for 
the  word. 

SINISTER    MEMORIES    OF   THE    ''  COMMON- 
WEALTH " 

One  remembers,  though  it  may  be  with 
some  amusement,  the  shudder  of  pained 
surprise  that  went  through  many  hearts  in 
England,  and  still  more  in  Ireland — where 
the  echoes  of  the  dread  events  of  that 
terrible  time,  remote  as  it  is,  have  not  even 
yet  entirely  died  out — when  Australia,  in 
federating  her  freedom-nurtured  States, 
adopted  a  designation  weighted  with  such 
dark  and  sinister  memories. 

But,  after  all,  those  things  happened  a 
very  long  time  ago  ;  and  there  are  associa- 
tions which,  with  many  of  us,  to  a  large 
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extent  balance  the  foregoing — irresponsible, 
arbitrary  power  for  ever  banished  from  this 
land ;  the  independence  of  Parliament 
assured ;  the  theory,  if  not  then  the  prac- 
tice, of  religious  liberty  and  freedom  of 
the  Press  definitely  asserted  ;  the  political 
union  of  the  three  Kingdoms  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  and,  above  all,  the  reassertion  of  the 
Tudor  idea  of  the  complete  independence  of 
the  British  State  of  any  foreign  continental 
Power ;  and  a  further  great  step  onwards 
m  her  dominance  of  the  seas. 

AUSTRALIA'S   SELECTION  OF  THE   WORD 

These  counterbalancing  associations,  we 
make  no  doubt,  were  not  without  influence 
m  determining  the  Australian  statesmen, 
who  met  in  conference  in  1897-8,  in  their 
selection  of  this  word  as  a  name  and 
title  for  their  newly  founded  federation. 
There,  in  the  far-away  Pacific  continent, 
remote  from  the  small  islands  where 
those  long-past  events  had  occurred,  the 
more  evil  side  of  them  tended  to  grow 
faint ;  so  that  the  lurid  figure  of  the 
ruffian  Oliver,  booted  and  spurred,  with 
a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the 
other — *'  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the 
Irish  women  and  children,  slaughtered  in 
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the  Cromwellian  massacres  of  Drogheda 
and  Wexford,"  as  a  Nationalist  Member 
of  Parliament  forcibly  put  it,  when  the 
Protector's  statue  was  erected  outside 
Westminster  Hall — grew  dim,  and  the 
''  Curse  of  Cromwell ''  lost  some  of  its 
significance  and  terror,  even  in  Irish  ears. 

EARLIER  IMPORT  OF  THE  WORD 

To  a  certain  extent,  too,  the  framers  of 
the  Australian  Federal  Constitution  were 
not  unmindful  of  the  earlier  meaning, 
import,  and  use  of  the  word ;  as  is  evident 
from  several  prolonged  discussions,  and 
several  divisions,  which  took  place  on  the 
subject,  at  various  sittings  of  the  Conference, 
to  which  fuller  reference  will  be  made  later 
on.  For  its  earlier  signification  was,  in 
fact,  by  no  means  equivalent  to,  or  confined 
to,  that  of  ''  Republic, '*  nor  was  its  use 
considered,  m  any  sense,  inconsistent  with 
a  monarchical  form  of  government — as  we 
will  now  proceed  to  show. 

This  we  will  do  by  tracing  the  word  back 
in  our  history  and  literature  to  its  earliest 
appearance  therein. 


CHAPTER   VI 

THE   "COMMONWEALTH"  OF  THE  GREAT 
TUDOR    SOVEREIGNS 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able, use  of  the  word  in  Tudor  times  for  the 
Royal  State  or  Dominion  of  the  Crown  of 
England  was  by  Cardinal  Wolsey — surely  a 
sound  monarchist,  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
dignity  of  the  throne,  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  his  King,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and 
scarcely  a  man  to  be  suspected  of  any 
tendency  towards  republicanism. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY  AND  DR.  BARNES 

It  was  in  answer  to  some  petty  carpings  of 
a  certain  Doctor  Robert  Barnes,  an  arrogant, 
dogmatic,  and  scurrilous  priest,  always  ready 
to  adopt,  or  to  abjure,  any  religious  tenets, 
and  chiefly  known  to  history  as  a  jackal  of 
Thomas  Cromwell's — whose  agent,  by  the 
bye,  he  was,  in  trying  to  foist  that  coarse  and 
ugly  German  hausfrau,  Anne  of  Cleves,  on 
Henry  VIII.  He  ended,  after  much  cant- 
ing and  recanting,  at  the  stake,  for  denying 
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the  royal  supremacy — recanting  on  that 
occasion  just  too  late  to  save  himself.  To 
his  spiteful  cavillings  at  the  great  state 
Wolsey  kept  up  as  Lord  Chancellor  and 
Cardinal  Legate,  the  King's  great  Minister 
replied  :  ''  How  think  ye  ?  Were  it  better 
for  me,  being  in  the  honour  and  dignity  that 
I  am,  to  coin  my  pillars  and  poleaxes,  and 
give  the  money  to  five  or  six  beggars  ? 
Do  you  not  reckon  the  Commonwealth  better 
than  five  or  six  beggars  ?  '' 

HENRY   VIIl'S    ''  COMMONWEALTH  " 

Tracing  the  use  of  the  word  and  its 
meaning  onwards  through  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI,  we  come  upon  an  important 
definition  of  it  in  Lord  Berner's  '*  Golden 
Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,''  probably  written 
about  1534  and  circulating  in  manuscript 
until  printed  in  1546,  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  bluff  old  King,  who  assuredly 
would  not  have  allowed  any  expression 
which  might  appear  derogatory  to  his  crown 
and  dignity  to  pass  unpunished.  ''  Of 
divers  men,''  wrote  Lord  Berners,  ''  and  one 
Lord  is  composed  a  Commonwealth " — a 
definition  which  would  make  the  word  big 
and  important  enough  for  any  King — how- 
ever *'  Imperial ''  he  might  choose  to  flatter 
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himself  that  he  was — and  for  everything 
about  him. 

That  this  meaning  of  the  word  was  not 
confined  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed  is  evident 
from  its  use  by  the  Scotsman,  Sir  David 
Lyndesay,  in  his  ''  Satyres/*  printed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1535,  in  which  he  uses  the 
expression  ''  The  Commonweal  " — instead 
of  the  '^  Kingdom  "—''of  far  Scotland"; 
while  in  his  ''  Ane  Satyre  of  the  Thrie 
Estatis,"  one  of  the  allegorical  characters  in 
it  is  '' Commonweil"  or  '' Commonwelth," 
whose  actions  imply  just  the  same  idea. 

USE   OF   THE   WORD   IN    LATE   TUDOR    TIMES 

A  still  more  apposite  use  and  definition 
of  the  term  in  its  original  sense  is  to  be 
found  in  that  curious  and  interesting  book 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  entitled,  ''The 
Commonwealth  of  England,"  written  be- 
tween 1573  and  1578 — when  its  author 
died — but  not  published  until  1583. 

*'  THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    ENGLAND  "    IN 

Elizabeth's  time 

Smith  was  a  remarkable  man,  with  wide 
experience  of  affairs,  both  practical  and 
official.     Originally  a  priest,  and  a  scholar 
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of  deep  learning,  he  was  employed  in 
responsible  offices  by  Henry  VIII,  to  whom 
he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  after- 
wards served  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  same 
capacity,  and  also  as  Ambassador  to  France, 
so  that  his  book  has  great  value  and  weight 
from  a  political  and  constitutional  point  of 
view.  Throughout  his  treatise — ^which  is 
the  more  interesting  from  the  times  in  which 
it  was  written — the  word ''  Commonwealth  '* 
is  used  of  the  Kingly  State  of  England. 

Here  are  some  of  Smith's  phrases  : 
*'  Generally  to  speak  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England  :  it  is  governed  and  administered 
by  three  sorts  of  persons — the  Prince, 
Monarch  and  head  governor,  which  is 
called  the  King,  or,  if  the  crown  fall  to  a 
woman,  the  Queen,*'  then  the  aristocracy, 
and  thirdly  the  people.  Again :  ''  The 
Prince  which  is  the  head,  life,  and  governor 
of  this  Commonwealth  "  ;  ''A  Commonwealth 
is  a  society  or  common  doing  of  a  multitude 
of  free  men  collected  together  and  united 
by  common  accord  and  covenants  among 
themselves." 

It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  it  was 
probably  from  Smith's  *' Commonwealth  of 
England"  that  Shakespeare  derived  his  use 
of  the  word. 
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Another  interesting  application  of  it  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time  is  in  the  curious 
satire  on  the  Earl  of  Leicester — formerly, 
but  now  no  longer,  believed  to  be  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Parsons — entitled  ''  Leices- 
ter's Commonwealth,''  where  the  expression 
is  used  throughout  the  book  pretty  well  as 
an  equivalent  to  ''  Leicester's  Monarchy." 


CHAPTER  VII 

SHAKESPEARE'S   USE  OF  THE  WORD 
"  COMMONWEALTH  " 

More  significant  and  important,  however, 
than  any  of  these  examples  is  the  use  and 
apphcation  of  the  word  by  Shakespeare — 
and  who  shall  have  the  great  hardihood 
to  question  the  supreme  authority  of 
Shakespeare  in  any  discussion  as  to  the 
value  or  interpretation  to  be  given  to  an 
English  word  ?  Shakespeare,  who  got  his 
English,  not  at  second-hand  in  an  emascu- 
lated, etiolated  form  from  classical  scholars 
and  stylists — whether  professing  themselves 
*'latinistic  philologists  ''  or  ''  hellenistic  ety- 
mologists " — but  strong  and  full-blooded, 
straight  from  the  masses  of  his  own  common 
fellow-countrymen,  and  the  ordinary  plain- 
speaking  people  of  every  class  of  society  in 
Elizabethan  England. 

Now,  we  find  that  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  pretty  frequently  in  his  plays — espe- 
cially in  the  ''  Histories  " — mostly  in  the 
mouths  of  important  personages  of  State ; 
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and  always  in  a  sense  similar  to  that  borne 
by  the  word  in  the  citations  just  given,  and 
never  with  any  suggestion  of  a  republican 
or  democratic  implication,  except  once, 
in  ''  Timon  "  — ''  The  Commonwealth  of 
Athens/' 

Shakespeare's  "  the  king  and  the 
commonwealth  " 

To  learn  where  these  instances  are  to  be 
found,  no  more  recondite  scholarship  or 
research  is  necessary  than  a  reference  to 
any  Shakespeare  concordance,  where  quota- 
tions such  as  these  abound  :  *'  Since  thou 
wert  King,  the  Commonwealth  hath  daily 
run  to  wrack  "  ;  "  the  King  and  Common- 
weal are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of 
pains  ''  ;  ''To  heaven  I  do  appeal,  how 
I  have  loved  my  King  and  Commonweal  "  ; 
"  I  did  use  the  person  of  your  father 
[Henry  IV]  .  .  .  whiles  I  was  busy  for  the 
Commonwealth/' 

Sufficient  examples,  surely,  even  these 
few,  of  what  was  Shakespeare's  general 
usage  of  the  word,  and  in  what  direction 
his  authority  tends. 

But  of  most  of  these  instances  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  contended,  that  the  word  is 
used  rather  as  an  equivalent  to  ''  the  State  " 
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than  ''  the  Kingdom  ''—though  that  would 
not  really  affect  the  main  argument. 


SHAKESPEARE    AND    "  THE    KING    OF 
THE   COMMONWEALTH  " 

But  more  cogent — and  all  the  more  to  the 
point  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  inci- 
dentally defined  in  the  dialogue — is  the 
instance  that  occurs  in  the  ''  Tempest/'  in 
the  second  Act,  where  ''  the  good  old  lord 
Gonzalo "  expounds,  in  the  well-known 
passages  taken  from  Montaigne,  his  views 
of  what  an  ideal  State  should  be  : 


"  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, 
And  were  the  King  on't,  what  would  I  do  ?  " 

he  asks,  when  Sebastian  scoffingly  puts  in  : 

*'  'Scape  getting  drunk  for  want  of  wine  !  " 

But  Gonzalo,  unheeding  the  remark,  goes 
on  : 

'*  In  the  Commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things.  ..." 

Then,  proceeding  to  enumerate  all  the 
good  things  his  Commonwealth  would  have, 
and  all  the  bad  things  it  would  not  have,  he 
ends  with  '*  No  sovereignty  "  —  on  which 
Sebastian  sarcastically  remarks,   ''  Yet  he 
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would  be  King  on't !  "  Antonio  adding, ''  The 
latter  part  of  his  Commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning !  " 

But  Gonzalo  goes  on  with  his  description 
of  the  ideal  Commonwealth  of  which  he 
would  be  King,  concluding  : 

**  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age." 

''Save  his  Majesty!'*  ''Long  live  Gon- 
zalo 1  "  cry  Sebastian  and  Antonio  in 
derision. 

From  all  this  it  is  surely  quite  evident  that 
Shakespeare,  when  he  put  the  word  into  the 
mouth  of  Gonzalo,  had  no  idea  of  there 
being  any  incongruity  in  a  King  being 
called  ''  King  of  the  Commonwealth.'' 

SHAKESPEARE'S   **  KING    HENRY    V  " 

One  more  instance,  and  that  from  the 
greatest  patriotic  drama  that  ever  was 
written,  "King  Henry  V"-^''the  ideal 
soldier's  play,"  as,  it  may  be  noted  by  the 
way,  it  was  declared  to  be  by  one  who  was 
killed  at  Loos  at  the  head  of  his  men  in 
September  1915,  Colonel  Harold  ColHson- 
Morley,  who  carried  a  copy  of  it  with  him 
throughout  the  campaign,  which  was  found 
upon  him  after  his  death,  and  who  wrote 
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only  five  days  before  he  was  killed  :  *'  There 
is  no  hardship  or  terror  or  doubt,  that 
happens  out  here,  that  Shakespeare  does 
not  touch  on  or  give  advice  for." 

Wonderful,  almost  incredible,  is  it  not, 
that  the  same  "  King  Henry  V,*'  which 
is  the  ideal  **  soldier's  play,'*  should  also 
contain  advice  to  solve  doubts,  which  beset 
statesmen  assembled  at  the  other  end  of 
the  world  in  one  of  the  greatest  political 
conferences  ever  held  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  ?     And  yet,  so  it  is. 

For  it  was  Shakespeare's  authority,  as 
made  manifest  in  this  play  of  ''  Henry  V," 
which  was  decisive  in  the  animated  discus- 
sion that  took  place  on  the  subject  of  the 
name  to  be  chosen  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  Australia,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully 
further  on,  at  the  meetings  of  the  grand 
Convention  held  in  1897-8,  at  Adelaide, 
Melbourne,  and  Sydney — Shakespeare's  use 
of  the  word  therein  being  frequently 
referred  to  and  invoked. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  "COMMONWEALTH"  OF  THE  EARLY 
STUARTS 

JAMES   I'S    USE    OF    THE    WORD 
''  COMMONWEALTH  '' 

Passing  next  to  the  reign  of  James  I, 
who  was  as  great  a  stickler  as  his  son  for  a 
phraseology,  especially  in  public,  which 
should  emphasise  his  regal  dignity  and 
supremacy,  we  find  the  King  himself,  when 
investing  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  Governor  of 
the  East  India  Company — not  the  man 
just  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nor  any  relation  of  his — with  a 
gold  chain  and  miniature  of  himself, 
commending  him  for  *'  his  sundry  good 
endeavours  for  the  Company  and  the 
Commonwealth.'*    This  was  in  1622. 

CHARLES    I'S    USE    OF    THE    WORD 

Again,  three  years  later,  in  1625,  the 
year  of  King  Charles's  accession,  we  find  the 
word  used  as  synonymous  with  ''  Kingdom  " 
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in  a  petition  addressed  to  His  Majesty, 
soliciting  his  aid  for  the  tapestry  works 
started  by  Sir  Francis  Crane  at  Mortlake,  on 
account  of  their  ''  very  great  advantage  to 
the  Commonwealth.''  No  suppHant,  it  need 
hardly  be  observed,  would  have  ventured  so 
to  phrase  his  petition  to  Charles  I  had  the 
word  borne  any  republican  signification. 

Going  forward  to  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  we  come  to  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
the  great  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who,  in  the 
previous  reign,  had  stood  out  boldly  in 
defence  of  the  ancient  laws  of  England, 
against  the  arbitrary  encroachment  of  the 
Scotch  pedant,  and  had  been  deprived  of 
his  high  office  by  the  royal  authority  for 
so  doing  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Tower. 
In  the  fourth  part  of  his  *'  Institutes  of 
the  Laws  of  England,''  published  in  instal- 
ments between  1628  and  1640,  he  uses 
several  times  the  word  ''Commonwealth" 
where  writers  after  the  Restoration  would 
have  used  ''  Kingdom, '*  thus  : — ''  the  good 
of  the  whole  Commonwealth,''  "  My  zeal 
and  affection  to  the  whole  Commonwealth," 
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A    CURIOUS    PAMPHLET    ON    "  THE 
COMMONWEALTH  " 

During  the  same  period,  also — that  is  to 
say,  in  1629 — a  curious  pamphlet  was 
written  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of 
Durham,  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
entitled  it,  ''A  Relation  of  Some  Abuses 
which  are  committed  against  the  Common^ 
wealth.''  Here  the  word  is  used  as  an 
equivalent  for  ''  the  Kingdom  *'  or  ''  the 
State ''  ;  and  although  the  pamphlet  was 
apparently  not  published,  or  even  printed, 
until  1854— by  Sir  Frederick  Madden — it 
probably  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  is 
evidence  of  the  ordinary  use  and  meaning 
of  the  word  at  that  time. 

This  instance,  and  all  the  various  others 
given  above,  may,  one  ventures  to  think,  be 
taken  as  conclusive  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  that  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
incompatibility,  so  far  as  English  usage, 
whether  from  the  philological,  historical,  or 
constitutional  point  of  view — in  applying 
the  word  ''  Commonwealth ''  to  our  now 
world-wide,  but  ancient,  historic,  and 
monarchical  state. 


CHAPTER    IX 

ENGLAND    CONSTITUTED    A    "COMMON- 
WEALTH   WITHOUT    ANY    KING" 

Right  up  to  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Charles  I,  and  even  to  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War — or  the  ''  Great  Rebellion/'  as  some, 
following  Clarendon's  ''  History/'  prefer 
to  call  it — we  find  that  the  word  ''  Common- 
wealth "  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
*'  the  Kingdom  "  and  the  Royal  State  of 
England. 

Even  the  wording  of  the  famous  enact- 
ment of  May  19,  1649,  which  abolished  the 
Monarchy,  is  such  as  to  make  plain  that 
this  had  hitherto  been  the  general  implica- 
tion of  the  word ;  for  it  was  thus  phrased  : 

*'  Be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  this 
present  Parliament,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  People  of  England, 
and  of  all  the  Dominions  and  Territories 
thereunto  belonging  are,  and  shall  be, 
and  are  hereby  constituted,  made,  estab- 
lished, and  confirmed  to  be  a  Commonwealth 
and  Free  State ;    and  shall  henceforth  be 
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governed  as  a  Commonwealth  and  Free  State 
by  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this  nation, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  in  ParUa- 
ment,  and  by  such  as  they  shall  appoint 
and  constitute  as  Officers  and  Ministers  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  and  that  without 
any  King  or  House  of  Lords/' 

This  certainly  would  seem  to  imply  that 
there  might  be  a  ''  Commonwealth ''  with 
a  King  and  with  a  House  of  Lords. 


MILTON'S    ORIGINAL    DEFINITION    OF    A 
*'  COMMONWEALTH  '' 

And,  indeed,  this  is  exactly  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  by  Milton  in  his 
'  *  Eikonoklastes ' '  -—the  answer  to  the ' '  Eikon 
Basilike,''  which  he  was  ordered  by  the 
Council  of  State  to  write,  when  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Languages,  just  after  the  execution 
of  King  Charles.  In  defining  the  traditional, 
constitutional  position  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Enghsh  polity,  he  asserted  :  **  Unless  it  be 
in  order  to  the  people's  good,  he  hath  no 
rights  at  all ;  reigning  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  not  by  his  own,  which  laws  are  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament  to  change  or  abrogate 
as  they  shall  see  best  for  the  Commonwealth, 
even  to  the  taking  away  of  Kingship  itself, 
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when  it  grows  too  masterful  and  burden- 
some. For  every  Commonwealth  is  in 
general  defined  :  '  A  society  sufficient  of 
itself,  in  all  things  conducible  to  well-being 
and  commodious  life/  Any.  of  which 
requisite  things,  if  it  cannot  have  without 
the  gift  and  favour  of  a  single  person,  or 
without  leave  of  his  private  reason  or  his 
conscience,  it  cannot  be  thought  sufficient 
of  itself,  and  by  consequence  no  Common- 
wealth, nor  free/' 

That  is  to  say,  the  word  "  Common- 
wealth *'  is  quite  accordant  with,  and  may 
very  well  express  the  fact  of,  a  Constitutional 
Monarchy,  but  not  a  tyranny  or  an  auto- 
cracy. 

Milton's  later  definition  of  a 
*'  commonwealth  '' 

Such  was  Milton's  opinion  at  the  moment 
when  the  throne  was  overturned  and  the 
King  slain. 

Afterwards,  it  is  true,  Milton — entirely 
and  even  aggressively  republican  as  he  was 
in  his  views,  and  wanting  to  appropriate 
that  grand  old  English  word,  and  limit  its 
meaning  to  his  own  favourite  King-less  form 
of  government — made  much  use  of  it  (in- 
stead of  the  word  ''  republic  "  which  he 
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rarely  employed)  in  various  controversial 
pamphlets,  mostly  published  in  1659.  Such 
were  his  ''  Divisions  of  the  Commonwealth/' 
his  "  Brief  Delineation  of  a  Free  Common- 
wealth— according  to  the  former  qualifi- 
cations decreed  in  Parliament  and  not  yet 
repealed,  as  I  hear,  without  single  person, 
or  House  of  Lords ''  ;  and  his  ''  Mode  of 
Establishing  a  Free  Commonwealth/*  Of 
this  last  the  very  first  principle  *'  as  a  frugal 
and  self-governing  democracy  or  common- 
wealth "  was  then,  according  to  Milton,  that 
there  should  be  no  King,  nor  even  any 
single  personal  head  of  it  at  all. 

Thus  by  Milton  was  given  in  1659  that 
restricted  meaning  to  the  word  ''  Common- 
wealth "  which  it  continued  popularly  to 
bear,  with  all  the  odium  and  abhorrence  it 
involved,  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years ;  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  endeavours 
to  restore  its  original  wider  import,  which, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  were  made  by 
philosophers,  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  and 
Hume,  and  political  writers,  such  as  Har- 
rington, Toland,  and  Burke. 


CHAPTER    X 

THE  WORD  TABOOED  AFTER  THE 
RESTORATION 

Passing  now  to  the  period  which  followed 
the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy,  we  find 
people,  whether  politicians,  writers,  or  mere 
ordinary  individuals,  very  chary  of  using 
the  word  '*  Commonwealth  "  at  all — in  any 
sense,  even  the  most  abstract  one — except 
by  way  of  invective  or  as  a  term  of  abuse. 

This  was  due,  of  course,  as  already  indi- 
cated, to  its  obnoxious  associations  with  the 
late  execrated  military  regime,  and  the  fear 
of  being  suspected  of  secretly  nourishing  a 
friendly  feeling  towards  principles  and  a 
form  of  government,  that  had  become  a 
by- word  among  all  loyal  and  liberty-loving 
subjects. 

Harrington's  ''  commonwealth  of 

OCEANA  " 

A  very  striking  instance  of  the  dis- 
favour which,  after  the  Restoration,  was 
shown  even  to  the  mere  incautious  use  of 
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the  word  is  afforded  us  by  the  treatment 
of  James  Harrington,  the  author  of  that 
curious  and  remarkable  book,  ''  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Oceana.''  *'  By  this  name," 
says  John  Toland,  his  editor  of  1717,  "  he 
designed  England,  as  being  the  noblest 
island  of  the  northern  seas,''  setting  forth, 
under  a  sort  of  allegorical  disguise,  with  fan- 
tastic names  for  his  characters  and  places, 
his  notion  of  the  lines  on  which  an  ideal 
State  might  be  established.  In  subsidiary 
treatises  he  describes  ''  The  true  Form  of  a 
Commonwealth";  ''  Seven  Models  of  a  Com- 
monwealth" ;  *' A  Model  of  a  Free  State  or 
Equal  Commonwealth  "  ;  and  ''  The  Ways 
and  Means  whereby  an  equal  and  lasting 
Commonwealth  may  be  suddenly  introduced 
and  perfectly  formed,  with  the  free  consent 
and  actual  confirmation  of  the  whole  people 
of  England." 

HARRINGTON'S   BOOK   SEIZED   BY 
CROMWELL 

Now  this  book,  while  going  through  the 
press,  had  been  seized  by  Cromwell's  myr- 
midons and  carried  to  Whitehall,  as  con- 
taining treasonable  matter  against  the 
Protector's  Government ;  though  eventually 
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given  back  to  the  author,  and  immediately 
after  pubhshed  with  a  dedication  :  ''To 
his  Highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland/' 

Afterwards,  Charles  II  having  been  re- 
stored, and  Harrington  being  taxed  with  its 
anti-monarchical  tendencies,  he  explained 
that  the  book  had  been  written  ''  under  the 
Usurper  Oliver,  when  some  sober  men  came 
to  me  and  told  me  if  any  man  in  England 
could  show  what  a  Commonwealth  was,  it 
was  myself/' 

HARRINGTON   SENT  TO   THE   TOWER   BY 
CHARLES  II 

Yet  SO  great  was  the  prejudice  against  the 
very  name,  almost  as  much  as  against  the 
thing,  that  Harrington — merely  for  having 
commended  under  it  a  form  of  free  govern- 
ment not  necessarily  un-monarchical,  was, 
in  spite  of  a  loyal  devotion  to  the  King  in 
his  fallen  fortunes,  and  although  he  had 
been  associated  with  the  Royal  Martyr  "  in 
his  solitudes  and  sufferings,''  even  to  being 
with  him  in  his  imprisonment  and  by  his 
side  on  the  scaffold — ^was  arrested,  bundled 
off  to  the  Tower  as  a  traitor,  subjected  to  a 
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severe  interrogatory,  and  kept  in  such  close 
and  cruel  confinement  for  five  months,  that 
he  became  for  a  while  insane. 

HATRED    OF    THE    MERE    WORD    "  COMMON- 
WEALTH " 

All  this  for  using  the  detested  word 
'*  Commonwealth  ''  in  a  work  of  a  specula- 
tive and  half  romantic  nature,  without 
having  been  careful  to  explain  the  exact 
meaning  he  gave  to  the  word  ! 

The  word  was  enough ;  although,  as  his 
editor  Toland  points  out,  *'  by  showing  that 
a  Commonwealth  was  a  government  of 
laws,  and  not  of  the  sword,  he  could  not  but 
detect  [expose]  the  violent  administration 
of  the  Protector  by  his  bashaws,  intendants, 
and  major-generals.  .  .  .  Thus  the  people  of 
England  came  to  hate  the  name  of  a  Common- 
wealth, without  loving  their  liberty  the 
less." 

HOBBES    USES    THE    WORD    IN 
"  LEVIATHAN  " 

Hobbes,  the  philosopher  and  the  author 
of  that  famous  work  ''  Leviathan,''  which 
had  been  first  published  in  1651,  five  years 
before  ''  Oceana,*'  only  escaped  a  similar 
fate  because  he  had  dared  to  write  as  a 
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strong  and  avowed  monarchist — not  to  say 
absolute  monarchist — even  under  the  Puri- 
tans, basing,  indeed,  the  institution  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  he  understood  it,  on 
some  supposed  theoretic  compact  or  ''  cove- 
nant of  a  multitude  of  men  between  them- 
selves '' — a  sort  of  ''  Contrat  Social,''  as  it 
were — ^but  asserting,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'*  from  this  institution  of  a  Commonwealth 
are  derived  all  the  rights  and  faculties  of 
him,  who  might  be  invested  with  sovereignty 
and  who,  once  so  invested,  should  thereafter 
be  an  absolute  ruler,  his  prerogatives  and 
powers  for  ever  inherent  and  inalienable, 
his  person  sacred  and  himself  irremovable." 

That  such  a  proposition  fitted  CromwelFs 
aspirations  to  a  nicety  just  when  Hobbes's 
book  was  published,  was  probably  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  at  once  suppressed. 

Harrington's  use  of  the  word  *'  Common- 
wealth," in  its  older  and  wider  sense,  is  the 
last  instance  of  it  until  much  later  times. 
Indeed,  it  would  almost  have  seemed  as  if, 
for  a  time,  its  more  general  and  abstract 
meaning  had  been  killed,  even  among 
theoretical  writers,  for  ever. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE  WORD   "COMMONWEALTH" 

CAUTIOUSLY    REVIVED    BY    PHILOSOPHIC 

WRITERS 

W^iTH  the  Revolution  of  1688,  a  less  effu- 
sive form  of  loyalty  being  permissible, 
and  a  new  speculative  attitude  being 
assumed  towards  problems  of  government, 
the  former  usage  and  meaning  of  the  word 
''  Commonwealth  "  was  somewhat  revived 
— especially  by  philosophical  writers — 
though  rather  tentatively  and  apologetic- 
ally at  first. 

LOCKE   DEFINES  THE   WORD 
''  COMMONWEALTH" 

For  instance,  Locke,  writing  in  1690,  em- 
ploys it  throughout  his  treatise  on  ''  Civil 
Government "  as  a  term  which  might  include 
a  monarchical  state,  and  be  equivalent  to, 
or  at  least  embrace,  ''  Kingdom  ''  But  in 
justification  of  his  use  of  the  word,  he  was 
careful  to  explain  :  ''By  Commonwealth,  I 
must  be  understood  all  along  to  mean  not 
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a  Democracy,  or  any  Form  of  Government, 
but  an  Independent  Community,  which  the 
Latins  signified  by  the  word  '  Ci vitas,' 
to  which  the  word  which  best  answers 
in  our  language  is  Commonwealth.  ...  I 
crave  leave  to  use  the  word  Commonwealth 
in  that  sense  in  which  I  find  it  used  by 
King  James  I ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  its 
genuine  signification,  which,  if  anybody 
dislike,  I  consent  with  him  to  change  it  for 
a  better.'' 

HUME'S    IDEA    OF    ''  A    PERFECT 
COMMONWEALTH  " 

Thus  wrote  Locke,  the  philosopher. 
Hume,  another  philosopher,  was  the  next  to 
employ  the  word — in  one  of  his  essays, 
published  in  1742,  where,  after  a  brief 
criticism  of  Harrington's ''  Oceana,"  he  gives 
his  own  idea  of  a  ''  Perfect  Commonwealth." 
His  conception  of  an  ideal  government  as 
therein  set  forth,  unworkable  though  it 
would  be  as  a  whole,  for  any  practical  appli- 
cation— as  such  theoretic  schemes  usually 
are — yet  contains  some  valuable  notions. 
From  these  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  Federated  States  of  North  America, 
forty  years  after,  evidently  drew  a  good  deal 
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of  inspiration.  Its  ''  Protector*'  or ''  Presi- 
dent/' with  his  mode  of  election,  and  limited 
to  one  tenure  of  the  office  ;  its  Senate,  with 
supreme  authority  over  foreign  affairs  ; 
its  representative  bodies,  with  their  frequent 
elections ;  its  militia,  on  the  model  of  the 
Swiss — ^these  and  other  like  provisions  were 
doubtless  present  to  the  minds  of  Washing- 
ton, Hamilton,  Madison,  and  others,  when 
drawing  up  the  Articles  of  1781  and  1787. 

HUME  AS   TORY  DEMOCRAT 

As  Hume  himself  contended,  his  "  Com- 
monwealth "  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment, in  many  ways,  on  that  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  Holland ;  while  his  brief  inci- 
dental suggestions  for  reforms  in  the 
British  Constitution  at  that  time — a  more 
equal  representation  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  removal  of  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  ''  whose  numbers 
should  be  raised  to  300  or  400,  and  their 
seats  not  hereditary,  but  during  life " 
(not  bad  for  a  Tory  philosopher  176  years 
ago !),  by  which  means  and  others  ''  it 
would  consist  entirely  of  the  men  of  chief 
credit,  ability,  and  interest  of  the  nation  " 
— must  also  have  afforded  valuable  hints 
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to  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 


HUME'S   ''  DEMOCRATIC  COMMONWEALTH  '' 

Certainly,  in  their  original  and  control- 
ling ideas,  they  were  not  unmindful  of 
Hume's  theory  of  democratic  govern- 
ment in  a  large  community,  as  summarised 
by  him  at  the  end  of  his  essay :  ''In 
a  large  Government,  there  is  compass 
and  room  enough  to  refine  democracy, 
from  the  lower  people,  who  may  be  admitted 
into  the  first  elections  or  first  concoction 
of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  higher  magis- 
trates, who  direct  all  the  movements.  At 
the  same  time,  the  parts  are  so  distant  and 
remote  that  'tis  very  difiicult,  either  by 
intrigue,  prejudice,  or  passion,  to  hurry  them 
into  any  measures  against  the  public 
interest." 

Hume's  acumen  and  prescience,  indeed, 
in  political  matters,  was  something  truly  re- 
markable, and  was  without  parallel  among 
the  politicians  or  public  writers  of  his  time. 
Contrary  to  the  then  almost  universal 
opinion,  he  held  the  view,  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  War  of  Independence,  that 
the  Americans  could  never  be  beaten. 
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HUME   FORESEES  THE  DANGER   FROM 
GERMANY 

With  even  greater  and  more  extended 
prevision  he  predicted,  after  a  tour  in 
Central  Europe  in  1748,  that  the  Germans, 
*'  if  united,  would  be  the  greatest  power  that 
ever  was  in  this  world/'  No  wonder  he 
expressed  supreme  contempt  for  the  self- 
seeking  politicians  of  England  in  his  day, 
who  were  all  intent — ^like  most  of  our  own 
precious  ones  in  Victorian  times — on  always 
backing  up,  at  the  critical  hour,  the  growing 
power  of  Prussia ;  and  never  so  content  as 
when  cringeing  before,  or  sucking  up  to, 
each  successive  ''Frederick"  or  "  Wil- 
helm.'' 

HISTORIANS  RELUCTANT  TO  USE  THE    WORD 

So  far,  the  philosophers  in  the  use  of  the 
word  we  are  discussing.  Historians  and 
political  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  appear  to  have  been  still  very 
reluctant  to  use  it,  except  in  the  sense  of 
the  Puritan  tyranny. 

At  the  close  of  the  century,  however, 
Burke,  the  wisest  and  most  discerning  of 
all  our  constitutional  authorities,    was   an 
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exception  to  the  rest  in  this  respect, 
freely  employing  the  word  in  its  original 
sense  in  his  later  political  writings  ;  though 
in  his  earlier  ones,  not  excepting  those 
wonderful  letters  and  speeches  of  his  on 
conciliation  with  America — veritable  dia- 
mond-mines of  political  sense  and  sagacity 
for  the  budding  statesman — ^he  had  not 
used  the  word  at  all. 


BURKE   ADOPTS   THE   WORD 
''  COMMONWEALTH  '* 

It  was  some  twenty  years  later,  in  his 
celebrated  treatises  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, that  the  discussion  of  the  abstract 
principles  and  fundamental  conventions 
of  general  national  polity  led  him  to  resort 
to  it,  first  half  tentatively,  once  or  twice, 
in  his  ''  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion,'' published  in  1790,  wherein  we  read  : 
'*  When  once  the  Commonwealth  has  estab- 
lished the  estates  of  the  Church  as  property, 
it  can,  consistently,  hear  nothing  of  the 
more  or  less  "  ;  and  again  :  ''  The  science 
of  constructing  a  Commonwealth,  or  reno- 
vating it,  or  reforming  it,  is,  like  every 
other  experimental  science,  not  to  be 
taught  a  priori.    Nor  is  it  a  short  experi- 
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ence  that  can  instruct  us  in  that  practical 
science  ;  because  the  real  effects  of  moral 
causes  are  not  always  immediate." 


*'  commonwealths  are  moral 
essences" 

By  the  time  his  "  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace  "  were  written — ^in  1796 — he  had 
become  so  much  more  inclined  to  the  term 
as  to  employ  it  in  that  famous  polemic  at 
least  half  a  dozen  times,  notable  instances 
being  in  this  sentence  in  the  first  letter : 
''  Commonwealths  are  not  physical,  but 
moral  essences.  They  are  artificial  com- 
binations, and,  in  their  proximate  effi- 
cient cause,  the  arbitrary  productions  of 
the  human  mind."  Again  :  ''  Everything 
which  as  freemen,  as  Englishmen,  and  as 
citizens  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of 
Christendom,  they  had  at  heart,  was  at 
stake." 

PURPOSE    OF   THIS    HISTORICAL   RETROSPECT 

All  this  long,  and  perhaps  over-elaborate, 
disquisition  on  the  earlier  history  of  the 
word  is  no  doubt  ''very  ancient  history," 
and  by  many  will  probably  be  run  over  with 
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impatience  as  nothing  more  than  mere 
boring,  historical,  Uterary  stuff,  with  Uttle 
bearing  on  any  problem  of  the  present  day. 
But  it  has  been  set  out  here  to  forestall  the 
objections  of  those  who,  anxious  to  preserve 
historical  continuity,  and  rightly  appre- 
hensive of  any  breach  with  ancient  custom, 
shrink,  with  a  reverent  sensitiveness,  from 
tampering,  in  the  smallest  degree,  with  any 
part  of  what  they  consider  to  be  the  tradi- 
tional style  and  title  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
this  Imperial  Realm  of  England. 

PRESENT     SHOULD     BE     LINKED     WITH     THE 
PAST 

Objections  on  these  grounds  have,  it  is 
hoped,  been  adequately  met,  and  in  a  not 
unsympathetic  spirit.  For,  if  any  change 
of  this  sort  is  ever  to  be  effected,  it  is 
very  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should 
have  its  origin  in  precedent,  and  be  Unked 
by  close  and  intimate  associations  with  the 
ordered  development  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution in  its  age-long,  historic  past. 

But  it  is,  of  course,  for  reasons  of  present 
practical  convenience  and  general  poUtical 
expediency,  much  more  than  for  its  philo- 
logical and  historical  suitability  and  fitness, 
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that  this  change  to — or  rather  this  reversion 
to — an  old  word,  and  to  the  older  of  its  two 
significations,  is  principally  urged.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  pointed  out; 
others  will  appear  in  what  follows. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

THE    WORD    *' COMMONWEALTH "    IN    THE 
UNITED    STATES 

Picking  up  once  more  the  story  of  the 
word  ''Commonwealth/'  we  find  that  in 
the  earUer  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  it  was  just  kept  aUve  in  its  original 
broader  sense  in  speculative  and  theoretic 
treatises  on  Government  and  Constitutions, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  ordinary  historical 
and  political  works  it  was  rarely  employed 
with  that  import  either  in  England  or  in 
America. 

An  American  writer,  H.  Read,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  first  to  use  the  word 
in  more  modern  times — ^in  his  '*  Lectures 
on  English  History,"  published  in  1855,  in 
which  he  writes  of:  ''  Not  only  the  Kingly 
Commonwealth  of  England,  but  the  Re- 
publican Commonwealth  of  America." 

motley's    limited    EMPLOYMENT    OF    THE 
WORD 

Generally,  however,  up  to  i860,  such  a 
user  of  the  word  had  been  rare  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Atlantic.  Motley,  when  he  first 
published — also  in  1855 — ^his  great  work  on 
the  glorious  struggle  of  the  Dutch  against 
the  Spanish  power,  named  his  work  ''  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,"  though 
''Commonwealth"  would  certainly  have 
fitted  the  case  better — especially  as  the 
"  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  " 
never  adopted  the  formal  title  of  ''  Repub- 
lic." In  his  preface,  "however,  he  writes  of 
*'  The  birth  of  this  great  Commonwealth  " 
in  the  sense  of  a  democratic,  kingless 
state  ;  and  he  once  or  twice  uses  the  word 
as  interchangeable  with  ''  Republic." 

motley's  extended  use  of 
''  commonwealth  " 

But  by  i860,  when  he  brought  out  his 
''  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,"  he 
had  already  moved  in  the  direction  taken  by 
Reed,  almost  quoting  his  very  words,  when, 
writing  in  his  preface  of  *'  the  Kingdom  of 
England  and  the  Republic  of  Holland,"  he 
says  that  ''  the  history  and  fate  of  the  two 
Commonwealths  were,  for  a  season,  almost 
identical."  The  word  appears  also,  though 
less  frequently  than  one  would  expect,  in 
the  body  of  the  work,  notably  in  the  phrase  : 
6 
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''  What  a  lesson  to  our  transatlantic  Com- 
monwealth ! ''  This,  however,  forms  part  of 
an  interpolation  written  in  1863,  when  the 
War  of  Secession  was  at  its  height,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  later  editions  ;  and  it  seems 
as  if  Motley,  even  when  he  previously 
used  the  word  in  other  portions  of  that 
book,  did  so  largely  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  struggle,  then  already  looming,  for  the 
unity  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 

''  UNITED     STATES  '*     INSTEAD     OF 
"COMMONWEALTH  " 

It  is  noticeable,  in  this  connection,  that 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  the  in- 
dependent States  of  North  America  for  some 
reason  avoided  formally  adopting  this  fine, 
old  and  thoroughly  appropriate  word, 
choosing  instead  the  phrase  the  ''  United 
States  " — ^partly,  perhaps,  in  analogy  with 
the  ''United  Kingdoms"  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  partly  following  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  ''  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands."  Probably  they  did  this  also 
out  of  regard  for  the  fears  of  the  individual 
States,  lest  too  great  stress  should  be  laid  on 
the  supremacy  of  the  central  federal  power 
— always  jealously  regarded — ^which  might 
have  been  emphasised  by  the  use  of  the 
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word  ''Commonwealth" — especially  as  it 
was  then  still  vividly  associated  with  the 
military  autocracy  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

WASHINGTON'S  "  EMPIRE  "   AND  ''  IMPERIAL 
DIGNITY'' 

Strange  to  say,  Washington  was  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  eighteenth-century 
literary  fashion  as  apparently  to  shrink 
from  using  it  at  all,  designating  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  never  as  a 
''  Commonwealth,"  but  rather — especially 
in  his  private  letters — as  a  *'  Republic,"  or 
more  often  as  an  *'  Empire,"  and  even 
speaking  of  the  **  Imperial  dignity  of  Con- 
gress !  "  Almost  it  would  seem  that,  only 
by  accident,  did  the  United  States  of 
America  escape  having  an  ''  Emperor"  as 
their  head  instead  of  a  President ! 

Hamilton,  also,  about  the  same  time, 
wrote,  in  that  famous  publication  **  The 
Federalist,"  of  *'  The  Fabric  of  American 
Empire''  and  of  ''the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  an  immense  Empire  J' 

INFLUENCE   OF   BLACKSTONE    IN   AMERICA 

Both  Washington  and  Hamilton,  in  fact, 
probably  used  these  words,  having  Black- 
stone's  already  quoted  definition  of  their 
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exact  and  proper  import  in  their  minds; 
and  with  the  idea  that  by  them  was  best 
expressed  that  sovereignty  and  complete 
independence,  which  they  persistently 
demanded  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
newly  founded  Federation,  implying  and 
involving  an  Imperial  supremacy  or  para- 
mount cy  over  the  individual  '*  Sovereign" 
States. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Burke,  writing  in  the  year  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  stated: 
"  They  have  sold  nearly  as  many  of 
Blackstone's  *  Commentaries '  in  America 
as  in  England." 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  was  before  the  words  '*  Empire," 
I*' Emperor,"  and  ''  Imperial"  had  become 
so  tarnished,  as  they  have  been  since,  by 
the  foul  associations  of  the  last  hundred 
years. 

THE    ''  COMMONWEALTH  "    OF   VIRGINIA 

On  the  other  hand,  still  more  remarkable 
is  it  to  note  that  in  1792  General  Henry  Lee, 
better  known  as  ''  Light-Horse  Harry  Lee/' 
father  of  the  famous  Southern  General, 
applied  the  word  *'  Commonwealth,"  not, 
indeed,  to  the  federated  Government  of  the 
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United  States,  but  to  his  own  beloved 
home  State  of  Virginia,  which  he  always 
looked  on  as  his  real  "  country/'  and  not  the 
federated  union.  He  declared  in  Congress  : 
**  Virginia  is  my  country,  her  will  I  obey, 
however  lamentable  the  fate  to  which  it 
may  subject  me'*;  while  to  Madison  he 
wrote  :  '*  No  consideration  on  earth  could 
induce  me  to  act  a  part,  however  gratifying 
to  me,  which  could  be  construed  into  dis- 
regard of,  or  faithlessness  to,  this  Common- 
wealth' ' 

The  above — ^which  was  written  seventy 
years  before  his  great  son  decHned  Lincoln's 
offer  of  the  command  of  the  Federal  forces, 
and,  out  of  loyalty  to  his  native  State,  took 
the  fateful  plunge  by  resigning  his  com- 
mission in  the  Federal  Army — ^would  seem 
to  be  almost  a  unique  instance  of  such  an 
application  of  the  word,  or,  indeed,  of  the 
use  of  it  at  all,  at  that  time  in  the  United 
States — ^though  other  of  the  New  England 
States  were  also  occasionally  so  designated. 
"  Light-Horse  Harry,"  it  may  be  recalled  by 
the  way,  was  the  member  chosen  by  Con- 
gress to  deliver  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
address  to  Washington:  ''First  in  War, 
First  in  Peace,  and  First  in  the  Hearts  of 
his  countrymen  !  '* 
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INTERESTING  SURVIVAL   TO  THIS  DAY 

Noteworthy  too,  surely,  is  it  that  this 
designation  of  Virginia  survived  the  War 
of  Secession — and  still  survives  !  So  that 
it  was  as  a  ''  Delegation  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia''  that  its 
representatives  were  received  by  the  King 
of  England  on  June  27th,  and  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  June  28th  this  year ; 
and  that  two  days  after  they  presented  to 
the  EngHsh  nation  and  unveiled  the  statue 
of  Washington  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

"  COMMONWEALTH  ''    AVOIDED     IN    AMERICA 

Perhaps  the  word  ''  Commonwealth''  — 
as  well  as  '*  Republic'' — ^was  avoided  in 
formal  instruments,  such  as  the  Articles  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  agreed  upon  by 
the  Convention  of  Philadelphia,  because  it 
was  thought  that  the  thirteen  States,  few 
in  number  as  they  were  then,  compared  with 
the  forty-eight  that  they  now  consist  of, 
and  embracing  a  territory  very  small  then, 
as  compared  with  its  vast  extent  now, 
could  not  fittingly  be  described  as  ''  The 
Commonwealth — or  Republic — of  North 
America  "  — which  would  imply  the  whole  of 
North  America — ^when  the  larger  portions  of 
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the  continent  still  owed  allegiance  to  the 
Crowns  of  Great  Britain,  France,  or  Spain. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    NOT    A    '' REPUBLIC '' 

However  that  may  have  been,  it  is  a 
fact,  not  always  appreciated  in  England, 
that  to  this  day  the  United  States  of 
America  are  not  strictly  or  formally  a 
''  Republic,''  though  the  need  for  a  con- 
venient comprehensive  expression  has  led 
newspapers  and  public  writers  and  speakers 
commonly  to  call  them  so.  The  word  is 
nowhere  used,  neither  in  the  original 
"  Declaration  of  Independence,"  nor  in  the 
''  Articles  of  Confederation  "  of  1781  ;  nor 
in  the  ''  Articles  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention "  of  1787  ;  nor  in  any  of  the  subse- 
quent resolutions  or  statutes  of  Congress 
defining,  modifying,  or  amending  the  Con- 
stitution. 

PRESIDENT  OF   ''  THE   UNITED   STATES  " 

Nor  is  the  Chief  Representative  Head 
and  Executive  Officer  of  the  nation  "  Pre- 
sident of  the  American  RepubUc"— as  is 
the  ''  President  of  the  French  Republic  "— 
but  ''  President  of  the  United  States,"  and 
this  is  far  from  being  a  mere  distinction 
without    a    difference.    Theoretically,    he 
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derives  his  power  from  the  States,  the 
Congress  assembled  as  an  electoral  college  ; 
though,  in  practice,  and  in  effect,  his 
election  is  arrived  at,  as  everybody  knows, 
by  a  more  direct  expression  of  the  will  of 
the  people— or,  rather,  of  their  wire-pullers 
— sho\\ing  that  paper  constitutions,  no 
less  than  traditional  or  evolutionary  ones, 
are  subject  to  development  and  modifica- 
tion by  circumstances. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    REALLY   A 
''  COMMONWEALTH  '' 

Though  the  maintenance  of  the  form  may 
have  gone  some  way  towards  preserving  the 
original  substance,  yet,  in  fact,  the  care- 
fully federated  United  States  have,  by  the 
inevitable  trend  of  events,  been  trans- 
formed into  a  body  politic  which,  though 
not  exactly  a  ''  Republic ''  on  the  model 
of  the  French  or  other  Latin  Republics, 
might  be  very  appropriately  designated  as 
a  ''  Commonwealth/' 

This  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  by 
the  way.  But  it  has  this  bearing  on  our 
subject :  that  it  was  doubtless  Lord  Bryce's 
appreciation  of  the  fact  just  alluded  to 
which  made  him  entitle  his  great  work, 
first  published  in  1888,  on  the  Constitution 
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of  the  United  States  ''The  American 
Commonwealth ''—a  work  warmly  com- 
mended and  highly  appreciated  in  that 
country  itself— which  title  has  been  the 
leading  influence  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  recent  great  expansion  in  the  use  of 
the  word  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

DISCUSSIONS  ON  A  NAME  FOR  AUSTRALIA 

One  of  the  first  results  of  Lord  Bryce's 
book  was  to  lead  the  Australian  states- 
men, who  assembled  in  conference  in 
1897-8  to  give  their  country  a  consti- 
tution of  a  dignity  commensurate  with 
its  rapid  growth  and  promising  future, 
to  disregard,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the 
more  repellent  associations  of  the  word, 
and  to  name  the  United  States  of  the 
Island  Continent  ''  The  Commonwealth  of 
Australia/'  From  that  bold  and  auspicious 
decision  the  word,  with  all  it  implied,  has 
received  a  new  life,  and  an  impulse  so 
powerful  as  may  well  carry  it  on  to 
embrace  a  still  wider  application. 

How  this  came  about  is  both  curious 
and  interesting.  When  the  ''  Grand  Con- 
vention "  met  at  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney,  there  soon  cropped  up  for 
decision  the  not  unimportant  question : 
What  name  should  be  given  to  the  new 
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State  ?     Discussion  thereon  was  long,  and 
often  very  animated. 

'*  THE   WORD   '  COMMONWEALTH  * 
UTTERLY  INAPPLICABLE  '' 

The  Hon.  Josiah  Symon,  delegate  to  the 
Convention  from  South  Australia,  and 
afterwards  senior  senator  in  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament,  contended  that  *'  the 
word  Commonwealth  was  utterly  inap- 
plicable to  Australia,  as  being  associated 
with  a  republican  form  of  Government/' 
The  late  Sir  George  Reid,  then  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  New  South  Wales,  and  afterwards, 
as  everybody  knows.  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia  in  1904-5,  High  Commissioner 
for  Australia  from  1910  to  1916,  and  after- 
wards a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament, 
likewise  opposed  it,  on  very  much  the  same 
grounds,  pointing  out  that ''  Australia  being 
part  of  a  Monarchy,  the  adoption  of  the 
word  in  England  250  years  ago  made  it 
unsuitable/' 

Other  delegates  expressed  the  view  that 
''  people  were  not  accustomed  to  the  word,*' 
that,  though  appropriate  enough,  perhaps, 
theoretically,  ''  it  did  not  recommend  itself 
to  the  general  public,''  that  "  it  grated  on 
our  ears,"  and  so  on. 
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'"commonwealth*  a  stately  name'' 

It  was  Sir  Edmund  Bartons-delegate  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  leader  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  leader  also  of  the  Delegation 
to  London  in  1900  with  the  AustraHan 
Commonwealth  Bill,  and  afterwards  United 
Australia's  first  Prime  Minister— who  re- 
plied to  these  objections. 

While  admitting  that ''  the  name  had  been 
got  hold  of  in  the  past  and  misused,''  he 
strongly  advocated  reverting  to  its  original 
use,  observing  that  ''England  over  and 
over  again  has  been  called  a  '  Common- 
wealth '  by  the  best  writers,"  and  that  it 
was  ''  a  stately  name." 

SHAKESPEARE   DECISIVE   FOR 
''  COMMONWEALTH  " 

But  it  was  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, made  by  Sir  James  T.  Walker, 
delegate  to  the  Convention  from  Queensland! 
and  afterwards  for  twelve  years  Senator  for 
New  South  Wales  in  the  Australian  Pariia- 
ment,  that  turned  the  scale— the  quotation 
being  from  the  well-known  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  first  Act 
of  "Henry  V,"  describing  the  great  qualities 
of  the  newly-crowned  King. 
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"  I    SHALL    SUPPORT  THE  WORD   '  COMMON- 
WEALTH '  !  '* 

Citing  in  his  speech  at  the  sitting  of  Sep- 
tember 9th,  1897,  in  the  ParUament  House 
at  Sydney,  with  great  animation,  the  famous 
lines  : 

"  Hear  him  debate  of  Commonwealth  affairs, 
You  would  say  it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study  "— 

Sir  James  exclaimed,  with  dramatic  effect : 
''  I  shall  support  the  word  '  Common- 
wealth '\''     So  it  carried  the  day. 

AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  GLOBE  THEATRE 

One  thinks  of  that  afternoon  in  i599' 
when,  on  the  stage  of  ''  that  wooden  O  " 
—the  newly  built  Globe  Theatre  by  the 
Thames-side— those    famous    words    were 
first  uttered  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of 
England;    and  of  their  wonderful  echo, 
three  hundred  years  after,  sounding  in  the 
ears  of  their  descendants,  within  ''  the  girdle 
of  the  walls ''  of  the  Parliament  House  at 
Sydney,     in    the    far-away,     unexplored, 
mysterious  ''  Austral  Lande  ''  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan seafarer,  in  the  once  half-mythical 
Antipodes ! 

What  a  bond  of  union  between  us  all  is 
thus  shown  to  be  our  common  literature  and 
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our  common  tongue  1  And  what  truly 
quick  and  intimate,  almost  mystical,  links 
must  there  be  between  our  little  England's 
history  and  our  little  England's  past,  and 
the  already  glorious  present,  and  the  mighty 
fateful  future  of  the  brave  ''  new  world  that 
has  such  people  in  it,''  away  in  the  distant 
Southern  Seas ! 

THE   WORD   '*  COMMONWEALTH  " 
GROWS   IN   FAVOUR 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
'*  Commonwealth  of  Australia  "  on  January 
1st,  1901,  the  use  of  the  word  here 
and  in  the  Colonies,  even  by  writers 
on  constitutional  topics,  had  been  generally 
so  rare — ^notwithstanding  Lord  Bryce's  book 
— as  almost  to  seem  taboo.  For  instance, 
in  so  important  a  work  as  Mr.  Geo.  R. 
Parkin's  ''  Imperial  Federation,"  published 
in  1892,  the  word  does  not  occur  at  all  ; 
nor  was  it  in  use  among  those  who  pressed 
this  topic  on  the  public  attention,  either 
by  writings  or  speeches,  or  in  connection 
with  the  old  Imperial  Federation  League. 

After  1901,  however,  there  was  a  gradual 
change  ;  people  over  here,  as  well  as  ''  out 
there,"  becoming  by  degrees  more  and  more 
familiarised  with  the  use  of  the  word.     For 
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instance,  Major  Percy  A.  B.  Silburn,  D.S.O., 
M.P.  for  Durban  in  the  first  Union  Parlia- 
ment of  South  Africa,  in  his  work  ''  Govern- 
ance of  Empire,''  pubHshed  in  1910,  more 
than  once  speaks  of  ''  Colonial  Common- 
wealths/' 


CHAPTER    XIV 

WHY  CANADA  WAS  GIVEN  THE  NAME 
"  DOMINION  " 

Here  the  question  occurs  to  one :  If 
there  was  so  much  discussion  and  all  these 
arguments  in  Australia  about  the  best 
name  for  their  federated  States,  what  dis- 
cussion was  there,  and  what  arguments 
were  they,  which  induced  the  framers  of  the 
"  Confederation  of  the  Provinces  of  British 
North  America ''  to  entitle  them  *'  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  "  ?  The  answer  is  : 
No  open  discussion,  and  no  arguments  at 
all.  Nor  was  there  any  question,  either,  of 
the  use  of  the  word  ''  Commonwealth," 
whether  in  Canada  or  in  England. 

''  THE   KINGDOM   OF   CANADA  ''    PROPOSED 

In  the  first  five  drafts  of  the  Bill  the  words 
were  "  The  United  Provinces  *'  of  British 
North  America — on  the  analogy  of  the 
"United  Provinces''  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  ''  United  States  "  of  North  America. 
But  in  the  sixth  draft  there  was,  for  the  first 
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time,  substituted  the  title  ''  Kingdom  of 
Canada/'  This  was  done  by  the  Canadian 
statesmen  who  had  charge  of  the  measure 
— Sir  John  Macdonald,  Sir  John  Tupper, 
and  Mr.  Tilley — when  in  London,  early  in 
1867,  discussing  with  the  Colonial  Office 
the  provisions  and  details  of  the  Bill. 
Their  object  was  to  emphasise  the  con- 
nection with  the  Crown,  and  to  assert  the 
constitutional  equality  of  the  provinces, 
when  federated,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

''  IMPERIAL  "    REBUFF   TO    CANADIAN 
STATESMEN 

But  the  ''  Imperial ''  Government  would 
have  none  of  it,  though  Sir  John  Macdonald, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  monarchical  term,  pleaded  hard  for  it, 
and  made  every  possible  effort  to  retain  it. 

As  his  biographer,  Mr.  Joseph  Pope,  points 
out,  while  he  ''  was  intent  upon  founding 
a  Kingdom,*'  the  ''  Imperial  "  Government, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  intent  "  upon 
effecting  an  arrangement  which  would 
result  in  a  simpler  administration  of  the 
Colonial  Office.''  *' A  great  opportunity," 
wrote  that  great  statesman  himself  some 
twenty  years  after, ''  was  lost  in  1867.  .  .  . 
7 
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The  Act  was  treated  much  as  if  it  were  a 
private  Bill,  uniting  two  or  three  EngHsh 
parishes." 

''Had  United  Canada  been  declared  an 
auxiliary  Kingdom,  I  feel  sure  that  the 
Australian  Colonies  would  have  been  ap- 
plying to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  as  a 
'  Kingdom/  '^ 

''the    dominion    of    CANADA" 

Fortunately,  however,  the  efforts  of  the 
*' Imperial"  Government  of  that  time  to 
keep  Canada  in  a  sort  of  condition  of 
subjection — as  a  mere  "dependency"  or 
"  dominion  "  of  the  British  Crown — ^were 
frustrated  by  the  patriotism  and  high  pur- 
pose of  the  Canadian  people  ;  so  that  the 
words — the  "Dominion  of  Canada" — have 
come  to  bear  a  meaning  and  a  significance 
throughout  the  world  as  lofty,  as  splendid, 
and  as  soul-inspiring  as  ever  was  borne  by 
any  "  Kingdom." 

And  who  was  the  man  in  the  British 
Government  who  took  the  stupid  line  of 
rebuffing  Canadian  loyalty?  Edward 
Henry,  Lord  Stanley,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  his  father's 
administration,  and  afterwards  fifteenth 
Earl  of  Derby. 
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Had  this  folly  been  perpetrated  by  a 
Cobdenite  or  ''  little  England "  Cabinet, 
with  their  ''  You  -  get  -  out  -  of  -  this  " 
policy  towards  Britain's  d?.ughter  States, 
one  could  have  understood.  But  it  was  in 
a  Conservative,  not  to  say  Tory,  administra- 
tion, in  which  Disraeli  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  of  which  the  head  was  that 
Lord  Derby  known  to  history  as  *'  the 
Rupert  of  Debate  " — ^the  brilliant  orator 
and  impetuous  statesman,  the  shrewd  man 
of  business,  fine  scholar,  and  good  sports- 
man who  translated  Homer  and  won 
many  races. 

THE    WORD    ''kingdom"    STRUCK   OUT 

How,  indeed,  it  may  be  asked,  came  such 
a  man  and  such  a  statesman  to  allow  his 
son — of  whose  judgment  he  was  known  to 
have  no  very  high  opinion — ^to  strike  out  the 
fine,  genuine,  and  expressive  old  English 
word  ''  Kingdom ''  and  insert  instead  the 
then  rather  colourless  one  ''  Dominion ''  ? 
As  yet  history  has  not  told  us. 

''  THE   SUSCEPTIBILITIES  OF  THE  YANKEES'' 

And  why  did  Lord  Stanley— then  the 
Foreign    Secretary    in    the    '*  Imperial " 
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Government  of  the  Queen — do  this  thing  ? 
Because,  as  Sir  John  Macdonald  revealed 
twenty  years  after,  ''  he  feared  the  first 
name  would  wound  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Yankees''!  As  if,  even  if  it  had,  it 
should  have  influenced  a  British  Govern- 
ment in  a  matter  so  peculiarly  their  own 
business !  Probably  they  would  never 
have  bothered  themselves  about  the  thing 
at  all. 

But  it  was  only  too  characteristic  of  the 
man,  who  was  more  in  his  element  holding 
forth  at  a  ''  Social  Science  Congress  "  on 
'*  Sanitary  Reform,''  ''  Education,"  or  a 
"  Midwifery  Bill,"  than  giving  voice  to  the 
feelings  of  British  men  when  dealing  with 
foreign  Governments. 

'*  THE  SUSCEPTIBILITIES  OF  THE  GERMANS  " 

He  was  the  man,  for  instance,  who  after- 
wards, when  Foreign  Secretary  again  in 
Gladstone's  congenial  Cabinet  of  1880, 
*'for  fear  of  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  German  Government,"  allowed  the 
Huns — ^while  he  was  dawdling  and  dilly- 
dallying, and  amusing  himself  inventing 
the  since  famous  game  of  ''Wait  and 
See  " — to  push  into  West  Africa  in  spite 
of  the    Cape    Government.     He  was  the 
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man  who,  ''  for  fear  of  wounding  ''  the  same 
Imperial  ''  susceptibiHties/'  gratuitously 
handed  over  half  New  Guinea  to  the  German 
Emperor,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  all 
Australia,  especially  of  Queensland,  by 
whose  astute  and  daring  stroke  of  rehoisting 
the  British  flag  and  reasserting  the  British 
claim  to  the  whole  of  it,  the  cunning  German 
plot  might  have  been  thwarted.  He  was 
the  man,  also,  who  steadily  and  persistently 
damped  down  the  incipient  movement  for 
Australian  federation. 

The  fifteenth  Earl  of  Derby  surely 
deserves  his  niche  among  the  ''  Founders 
of  the  German  World-Empire,''  in  Von 
Sybel's  ''  Kolossal ''  but  somewhat  out-of- 
date  work! 

Such  are  the  sort  of  obstacles  which  the 
builders  of  the  great  united  British  Common- 
wealth have  had — and  often  still  have — 
to  contend  with ! 

Fortunately,  when  Australia's  turn  came 
there  was  a  Chamberlain  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  whose  prime  object  was  to  meet, 
not  to  evade,  to  welcome,  not  to  rebuff, 
the  aspirations  of  our  fellow-subjects  over- 
seas, and  no  fear  of  German  '*  suscepti- 
biHties "  prevented  the  estabhshment  of  a 
British  democratic ''  Commonwealth,"  how- 
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ever  obnoxious  its  close  and  profane  proxi- 
mity might  be  to  the  Kaiser's  "  Reichs- 
lande." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  and 
of  all  that  happened  in  the  Great  War,  our 
"  thoughtful  "  Hun-hugging  pacifists — ^in 
concert  with  the  Kaiser-caressing  "  Hid- 
den Hand" — ^worked  all  they  could  for 
giving  back  these  *'  Reichslande,"  with 
their  most  convenient  wireless  and  sub- 
marine stations,  to  their  gentle  German 
*'  friends."  But  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Massey, 
and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  something  to 
say  to  that  1 


CHAPTER    XV 

IMPORT  OF  THE  WORD  *'  COMMONWEALTH  " 
TO-DAY 

In  the  present  decade  the  tendency  to  use 
the  word  '*  Commonwealth  ''  has  continued 
to  increase.  During  the  war,  and  still 
more  so  since,  and  particularly  after 
the  delivery  of  General  Smuts'  speech,  it 
has  '*  come  on "  immensely  in  public 
favour,  both  in  journalism  and  in  literature. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  it  is  now  less 
a  question  of  the  revival  of  the  word  in  its 
original  and  more  comprehensive  sense, 
than  of  its  proper  application  to  present 
needs.  That  it  supplies  a  want  by  giving 
expression  to  a  great  idea,  and  by  enduing 
with  a  formal  designation  great  things,  is 
proved  by  this  rapid  and  ever-extending  use 
by  politicians  and  public  writers. 

Within  the  last  year  or  so,  and  especially 
within  the  last  few  months,  several  Cabinet 
Ministers  have  used  the  expression  with 
emphasis  ;    and  every  one  of  the  Prime 
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Ministers  of  the  Dominions — Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Meighen,  Mr.  Massey,  and  General 
Smuts — have  employed  it  frequently — and 
all  with  evident  approval. 

In  journalism  scarcely  a  day  passes 
now  when  we  do  not  read  in  '*  The  Times  " 
and  other  leading  newspapers  some  refer- 
ence to  the  British  Commonwealth. 

BOOKS  ON  THE  ''  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH  *' 

Apart  from  journalism,  a  most  potent 
influence  has  doubtless  been  Professor 
A.  F.  Pollard's  ''  The  Commonwealth  at 
War" — ^published  in  December  1917. 
That  such  a  title  should  have  been  given  to 
an  important  and  valuable  work  by  a  great 
historian  and  a  writer  on  constitutional 
subjects,  who,  in  1909,  brought  out  a  book 
entitled  *'  The  British  Empire,"  is  signifi- 
cant, and  seems  to  mark  an  era  in  the 
evolution  not  only  of  the  word  but  of  the 
thing. 

Following  that,  we  have  the  issue,  last 
year,  of  Professor  Ramsay  Muir's  ''  British 
Commonwealth . ' ' 

Of  even  greater  importance  and  signifi- 
cance is  the  recent  publication  of  that 
masterly  work  of  a  young  Australian,  Mr. 
Duncan  Hall's  *'  British  Commonwealth  of 
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Nations."  Rather  earlier  in  date,  but 
equally  important,  is  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis's 
"The  Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  with  the 
sub-title  **  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Citizenship  in  the  British  Empire,  and  into 
the  Mutual  Relations  of  the  Several  Com- 
munities thereof."  Only  a  close  study  of 
every  page  of  that  remarkable  book  can 
afford  one  an  idea  of  how  great  and  absorb- 
ing are  the  topics  discussed  in  it,  and  how 
wide  and  bold  are  the  views  taken  of  their 
bearing  on  the  great  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  British  World  State. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  adopt  all 
or  any  of  Mr.  Curtis's  theories,  and  still 
less  to  concur  in  and  support  his  concrete 
proposals,  in  order  to  feel  sympathy  with  his 
ideals.  Many  of  his  practical  suggestions 
being  highly  controversial,  and  vigorously 
contested  by  others,  they  lie  outside  the 
scope  and  purview  of  the  present  very 
restricted  survey. 

But  for  evidence  of  how  firmly  established 
already  is  the  word  '*  Commonwealth  "  as  a 
political  expression,  the  mere  headings  of 
some  of  the  chapters  are  alone  sufficient  : 
*'  The  English  Commonwealth,"  "  Ireland 
and  the  British  Commonwealth,"  '*  The 
American  Commonwealth." 
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"  THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   COMMONWEALTH  " 

One  sentence,  however,  from  the  text  we 
must  allow  ourselves  to  quote :  the  one,  that 
is,  emphasising  the  fact  that  ''  the  depen- 
dencies are  incorporated  in  the  Common- 
wealth, and  are  not  something  which  stands 
outside  it .  They  and  Britain  are  from  every 
point  of  view  one  international  State,  and 
that  a  State  organised  on  the  principle  of 
the  Commonwealth." 

What  that  *'  Principle  of  the  Common- 
wealth "  means  and  involves  is  admirably 
expounded  in  *' The  Round  Table"  — 
the  new  and  deeper  significance  and  the 
wider  intent  of  the  word  being  first 
clearly  and  succinctly  defined  thus  :  '*  A 
Commonwealth  is  a  community  designed 
to  meet  the  common  needs  of  men 
founded  on  the  principle  of  the  service  of 
each  for  all."  And  again :  "  The  perfect 
Commonwealth,  the  ideal  towards  which  all 
political  and  social  endeavour  moves  for- 
ward, is  a  society  of  free  men  and  women, 
each  at  once  ruling  and  being  ruled,  each 
consciously  giving  his  services  for  the 
benefit  of  all." 
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"  JUSTIFICATION  OF  THE   COMMONWEALTH  " 

As  for  the  principle  of  the  Commonwealth, 
the  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  the  appli- 
cation to  the  field  of  government  and  social 
policy  of  the  law  of  human  brotherhood,  of 
the  duty  of  man  to  his  neighbour,  near  and 
far.  .  .  .  The  Commonwealth  exists  not 
to  gratify  a  conqueror's  ambition,  or  to 
demonstrate  or  refute  a  dreamer's  doctrine, 
but  to  enable  its  citizens  to  grow  to  the  full 
stature  of  their  moral  being.  Not  by  the 
triumphs  of  the  battle-field  and  the  forum 
will  the  Commonwealth  seek  to  be  justified, 
but  by  the  character  and  influence,  and  the 
noble  example  and  the  inspiring  memory, 
of  its  men  and  women." 

"  THE    TESTING    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH  " 

In  another  number  there  is  an  equally 
pregnant  article  on  *'  The  Testing  of  the 
Commonwealth.*'  ''  It  is  the  character," 
says  the  writer,  ''  of  the  world-wide  Com- 
monwealth that  is  at  stake,  the  good  name, 
not  of  Englishmen  or  Scotsmen  only,  or 
their  descendants  in  each  far-off  Dominion, 
but  of  Irishmen  likewise,  and  French- 
Canadians,  and  Dutch  South  Africans,  and 
of  all  those  people  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
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who,  whatever  their  race  or  creed,  are 
members  one  of  another  in  the  body  of  the 
Commonwealth/' 

Is  not  such  an  ideal  of  a  Commonwealth 
worth  striving  for,  worth  living  for,  worth 
dying  for  ?  How  nobly  does  it  not 
contrast  with  the  dark  spirit  of  hell  which 
actuated  that  "Empire"  of  ''blood  and 
iron,"  of  treachery  and  villainy,  in  which 
the  Prussian  Moloch,  *'  besmeared  with 
blood  of  human  sacrifice  and  parents* 
tears,"  received  from  his  eager  subjects 
their  most  willing  tributes  of  rapine, 
murder,  and  rape  ! 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the  interest 
taken  in  the  subject,  no  active  steps  have 
been  taken,  either  by  prominent  public 
men,  or  by  the  smaller  fry  of  aspiring  and 
active  politicians,  to  follow  up  General 
Smuts'  lead. 

AN  IRISH  member's  QUESTION 

Irish  Members  of  Parliament,  however, 
hampered  by  no  sort  of  scruples  of  pru- 
dence, often  '*  rush  in  " — though  much 
further  from  being  ''  fools  "  than  most  of 
their  fellow-Members— *' where  angels  fear 
to  tread."  So  we  had  Mr.  Arthur  Lynch, 
Nationalist  Member  for  West  Clare,   soon 
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after  General  Smuts'  speech,  putting  a 
question  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Not  altogether,  we  may  suppose,  with 
very  helpful  intent,  he  asked  :  ''  Whether  the 
Government  would  take  advantage  of  the 
presence  in  London  of  the  representative  of 
the  Dominions  to  set  up  a  small  committee, 
including  delegates  from  the  Dominions,  in 
order  to  consider  the  objections  to  the  use 
of  the  word  *  Empire  '  in  official  documents, 
on  account  of  its  associations  in  history,  and 
its  present  implication,  according  to  the 
German  usage,  of  military  domination ; 
and  to  suggest,  in  place  of  '  Empire,'  a  term 
which  should  apply  to  the  community  of 
nations  of  which  this  country  and  the 
dominions  form  part,  and  which  should  be 
consistent  with  the  freedom  of  develop- 
ment of  each  of  the  parts  according  to  its 
destiny '' — a  long  question,  but  still  one 
very  accurately  and  carefully  framed. 

*'  THE  ANSWER  IS  IN   THE   NEGATIVE  " 

The  answer  was,  according  to  the  usual 
roundabout,  official  diction,  *'  in  the  nega- 
tive *' — in  plain  English  ''  No  '' — which  was 
a  pity.  Had  the  proposal — prejudiced,  we 
may  assume,   by  the  antecedents  of  the 
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member  who  made  it — been  met  in  a  more 
friendly  spirit,  some  useful  result  might 
have  followed.  But  then  there  was  the 
undoubted  fact  that  Mr.  Lynch,  of  Irish 
descent  but  Australian  born,  fought  on  the 
Boer  side  in  the  South  African  War,  as  a 
Colonel  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  That,  how- 
ever, is  surely — like  the  Cromwellian 
atrocities  of  the  old  Commonwealth — ''  a 
very  long  time  ago  ''  ;  and  after  all  General 
Smuts,  who  first  put  forward  the  suggestion, 
also  fought  on  the  Boer  side  in  the  South 
African  War. 

His  further  proposal  for  the  adoption  of 
the  word  ''  Republic,''  though  obviously 
made  by  him  only  with  a  mischievous  object, 
might  surely,  just  as  well  have  been  parried, 
if  not  countered,  by  a  sympathetic  reference 
to  General  Smuts'  suggestion  of  the  better, 
alternative  word  ;  instead  of  by  a  chaffing 
retort  about  *'  the  honourable  Member's 
profound  philological  studies." 

EXPRESSIVENESS  AND  SIGNIFICANCE  OF 
THE   WORD   "  COMMONWEALTH  " 

For,  after  all,  a  study  of  the  origin,  mean- 
ing, and  influence  of  a  word  is  surely  not  so 
very  much  out  of  place,  when  it  is  ''a 
question  of  words  "  that  is  in  issue.     Is  it 
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not  worthy  of  note,  for  instance,  that  the 
word  ''  Commonwealth,''  as  well  from  its 
pure  English  origin  as  from  its  intrinsic 
signification,  is  one  singularly  appropriate 
to  our  modern  British  body-politic  ?  To 
particularise :  its  first  component  part, 
''  Common,''  here  signifies  ''  general  "  or 
"  national  " — not  low,  mean,  uncouth,  de- 
graded, the  sense  in  which  some  people 
alone  use  the  word — while  its  second  com- 
ponent part,  *'  wealth,"  properly  signifies, 
as  it  did  in  old  English  times,  ''  well-being," 
moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  physical — 
not  a  mere  materialistic,  narrow,  nine- 
teenth-century, commercial,  pushing-bag- 
man's, '*  pots-of -money  "  meaning — so  that 
the  two  parts  together  imply  ''the  general 
well-being  of  the  Community." 

What  could  better  express  the  true 
theory,  and  the  right  practice,  of  free, 
popular,  and  national  government  ?  And 
how  much  more  apt  to  describe  the  inter- 
relations of  the  various  British  States  than 
the  word  ''Empire,"  with  its  implied  sense 
of  autocratic  military  power  ! 


CHAPTER   XVI 

WHAT   THE   COMMONWEALTH   MAY   COME 
TO   SIGNIFY 

A   PRACTICAL   MATTER 

Leaving  the  mere  verbal  discussions,  that 
have  already  occupied  too  many  pages, 
a  great  deal  more  is  involved  in  this 
question — as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
perhaps  to  weariness — than  a  mere  wrangle 
over  words — philological,  etymological,  or 
any  other  -logical. 

It  is  a  practical  matter,  deserving  to  be 
treated,  and  requiring  to  be  treated,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  and  mainly  from 
that  point  of  view.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
not  entirely.  For  so  to  determine  it  would 
be  the  very  pedantry  of  practicality — 
ignoring,  instead  of  taking  account  of,  as  we 
should,  and  giving  weight,  as  we  must,  to 
prejudices,  feelings,  aspirations,  sentiments. 

THE   TIME   PROPITIOUS 

The  time  is  propitious  and  the  oppor- 
tunity unique,   which,   now   missed,   may 
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never — indeed  probably  will  never — occur 
again. 

Here  is  no  question  of  abolishing  anything 
or  of  doing  away  with  anything.  The 
British  Empire,  as  an  aggregate  of  united 
free  nations — with  communities  in  divers 
stages  of  development  on  the  way  towards 
complete  freedom,  variously  dependent 
and  diversely  associated  with  them — 
exists  and  will  continue  to  exist,  whatever 
its  popular  or  formal  designation  may  be, 
and  however  its  organisation  might  be 
transformed. 

For  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
''  the  Empire,''  as  it  is  understood  by  most 
people  in  these  days,  is  established  by  no 
express  law ;  and  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
considered  as  a  political  entity,  owes  its 
existence  to  no  statute,  but  is  the  result  of 
circumstances,  and,  one  might  almost  say, 
the  outcome  of  natural  causes. 

''  EMPIRE  ''   IS   A  MERE  WORD  TO  EXPRESS 
FACTS 

''  The  Empire  "  is  merely  a  word,  conveni- 
ent or  inconvenient,  more  or  less  suitable 
or  unsuitable,  to  express  that  very  palpable 
fact — the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  with  the  dependencies  thereof, 
8 
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and  the  territories  thereunto  belonging,  in 
Europe  or  in  the  countries  beyond  the  high 
seas,  over  which  the  Sovereign  reigns,  and 
in  which,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  of 
the  Commons  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
assembled,  he  is  absolutely  supreme  on 
every  inch  of  ground  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  where  the  British  flag  waves.  Or,  as 
Professor  Dicey  more  concisely  puts  it  in 
his  *'  Law  of  the  Constitution ''  :  ''  The 
one  fundamental  dogma  of  English  con- 
stitutional law  is  the  absolute  legislative 
sovereignty  or  despotism  of  the  King  in 
Parliament/'  This  is  so  by  virtue  of  his 
inherent  Sovereign  power  and  authority, 
which  the  famous  statute  of  Henry  VIII 
did  little  more  than  define. 

"  COMMONWEALTH  "  A  MORE  EXPRESSIVE 
WORD 

Such  is  the  theory  :  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  said  controlling  power  of  Parliament, 
and  the  equally  potent  influence  of  public 
opinion  acting  now  mainly  through  the 
Press — ^no  small  limitations — it  would  be  a 
case  of  **  Imperialism  "  indeed  !  If,  then, 
the  long,  full-mouthed  catalogue  of  powers 
and  dominions,  prerogatives  and  attributes, 
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instead  of  being  called  the  ''British  Empire/' 
was  called  the  ''  British  Commonwealth/' 
legally  it  would  make  no  difference. 

As  the  ''  Empire ''  owes  its  origin  and 
existence  to  no  statute,  so  the  *'  Common- 
wealth'' would  need  to  be  established  or 
defined  by  no  statute.  Even  the  ''  Empire 
of  India  "  has  no  existence  independent  of 
Parliament.  As  it  is  the  creation  of  statute, 
so  it  could  be  abolished  by  statute  to- 
morrow morning. 

NO   POWER   ON   EARTH   SUPERIOR   TO   THE 
KING   IN   PARLIAMENT 

For  though  there  are,  no  doubt,  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  British  Govern- 
ment, there  is  no  such  thing  known  to  our 
Constitution  as  a  supreme  law — superior 
to  the  King  of  to-day,  and  the  Parliament 
of  to-day — the  political  genius  of  the 
English  people  having  so  far  successfully 
resisted  the  pressure  of  the  more  logical 
Scotch,  and  of  the  less  practical  Irish, 
to  hamper  us  with  too  precisely  drawn 
constitutional  forms  and  rules :  though 
we  seem  in  some  danger  now  of  yielding  too 
easily  to  Welsh  exuberant  vagueness. 

As  to  the  word  ''  Imperial,"  let  us  by  all 
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means — to  appease  the  shade  of  Henry  VIII 
— go  on  vociferously  asserting  that  ''  the 
Crown  of  England  is  an  '  Imperial '  one,  so 
decreed  by  Act  of  the  '  Imperial '  Parliament, 
the  highest  tribunal/'  etc.  It  will  make  no 
difference  here  or  anywhere  else  :  for  the 
actuality  of  such  things  is  due,  not  to 
Acts  of  Parliaments  nor  to  the  decrees  of 
Kings  and  Emperors,  but  to  the  power  and 
force,  the  will  and  spirit,  that  can  compel 
acquiescence  and  respect. 

BURKE  ON  THE  ''  EUROPEAN 
COMMONWEALTH  " 

Burke,  in  his  ''  Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,''  when  denouncing  the  French 
Jacobins  for  having  set  at  naught  the  old 
conventions  of  the  Christian  Communities 
of  Europe,  and  with  having  thereby  over- 
turned the  slowly  and  painfully  reared  fabric 
of  a  common  Christian  civilisation,  said  : 
"  The  writers  on  public  law  have  often 
called  this  aggregate  of  European  nations  a 
Commonwealth.  They  had  reason.  It  is 
virtually  one  great  State  having  the  same 
basis  of  general  law  ;  with  some  diversity  of 
provincial  customs  and  local  establish- 
ments." 
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THE  EUROPEAN  COMMONWEALTH  AGAIN 
SHATTERED 

This  ideal  has  once  more  been  ruth- 
lessly scouted  and  defied,  not  by  a  small 
faction  which  had  snatched  at  power, 
but  by  a  whole,  unanimous  nation  ;  mon- 
strously shattering  the  very  basis  of  all 
European  and,  indeed,  all  international 
custom  and  law. 

To  expect  to  see  it  again  re-established 
would  have  been  a  vain,  delusive  hope,  so 
long  as  Prussianism,  with  its  satellites — 
Kaisers  and  Princes,  Junkers  and  Generals, 
Herren  Doctoren  and  Herren  Professoren — 
remained  a  military  power.  It  still  is,  alas ! 
and  will  always  be,  a  vain,  delusive  hope, 
so  long  as  the  equally  guilty  masses 
of  the  Boche  people,  who  frantically 
applauded  and  gleefully  joined  in  the  worst 
infamies  of  their  rulers,  have  not  been  made 
to  suffer  for  their  crimes. 

HOW  WE  LOST  THE   PEACE 

It  will  continue  to  be  a  vain,  delusive 
hope,  so  long  as  our  allies — Poland,  Belgium, 
and  Italy — are  denied  the  fulfilment  of 
their  just  aspirations ;  and  so  long  as 
France,  befooled  by  Wilsonian  ''  idealism," 
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and  cheated  by  its  broken  pledges,  has  to 
endure  the  withholding  of  the  fruits  due  to 
her  for  her  splendid  sacrifices  for  the 
common  cause,  and  has  to  remain,  as  she 
still  does,  unsecured  from  treacherous  attack 
on  her  eastern  frontier. 

If  we  had  really  and  truly  "  won  the 
peace,"  as  we  won  the  war,  instead  of 
having  been  outmanoeuvred  at  the  Peace 
Conference  by  disguised  pro-Germans,  and 
*'  financiers,''  and  ''  financial  experts  " — 
*'  Internationale  und  Englisch "  (see  M. 
Tardieu's  ''The  Truth  about  the  Treaty'') 
— things  might  have  been  very  different. 
And  precious  "  financial  experts "  they 
were,  too,  who  worked  the  springs  !  (see 
"National  Review,"  June  1920,  Lord  Ply- 
mouth's article  on  ''Bias  in  the  Bureau- 
cracy " ). 

And  those  precious  ''financiers,"  too, 
who,  up  to  the  4th  of  August,  1914,  one  and 
all — with  wonderful  unanimity  (see  "  Lord 
Esher's  Essays,"  1918) — declared  that  no 
war  in  Europe  could  possibly  last  longer 
than  six  months — "  for  financial  reasons  "  ! 

THE   PROSPECT  FOR  EUROPE 

As  things  are,  who  can  tell  what  may  be 
Europe's  fate  during  the  next  thirty  years  ? 
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Germany  set  on  her  legs  again,  largely  owing 
to  our  policy,  and  in  alliance  with  re- 
generated Russia — to  be  held  in  leash 
by  the  fatuous  chatterings  of  an  abortive 
*'  League  of  Nations  "  ! 

Some  day,  perhaps,  that  most  vile  and 
hateful  thing,  German  militarism,  which 
for  a  thousand  years  has  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Europe  ;  and  which,  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  aided  by  Prussian  organisation,  arro- 
gance, and  brutahty,  has  threatened  the 
liberties  of  the  whole  world,  may  be  com- 
pletely and  finally  crushed.  Then  we  may 
look  forward  to  new  hopes  for  mankind. 

"  THE    BRITISH    COMMONWEALTH  ''    MAY 
BE   CONSOLIDATED   AND   STRENGTHENED 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  British  Common- 
wealth may  be  consolidated  and  strength- 
ened ;  and,  in  concert  with  the  American 
Commonwealth,  and  with  the  free  nations 
of  France,  Italy,  and  our  other  allies,  should 
be  ready,  if  need  be,  to  oppose  a  united 
front  to  the  enemy,  who  will  long  menace 
all  that  we  most  value  as  a  people,  all  that 
each  of  us  cherish  as  most  dear. 

Let  us,  therefore,  now,  by  repudiating  the 
names,  with  all  their  associations  of  indelible 
infamy,  of  ''  Empire  '*  and  ''  Imperialism,'' 
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and  adopting  the  freedom-signifying  and 
equality  -  proclaiming  word  ''Common- 
wealth '' — ''  the  greatest  and  most  stately 
name,"  as  Sir  Edmund  Barton  truly 
declared  it  to  be,  ''  by  which  a  great 
association  of  self-governing  people  can  be 
characterised  " — make  plain  to  the  whole 
world  that  aggression  and  militarism  have 
no  part  in  our  policy  or  our  aims.  Such 
inconvenience  as  might  arise  in  carrying  out 
the  change  would  be  as  dust  in  the  balance 
against  the  advantage  and  the  gain. 

''imperialism'^  and  "commonwealth'' 
again  contrasted 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  it  may  be  asked. 
Yet  assuredly  our  great  nation  of  400,000,000 
people,  covering  a  quarter  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  will  have  a  fragrance  not  less 
sweet,  but  sweeter,  throughout  the  world,  if 
its  name  be  one  which  rightly  answers  to 
the  great  and  noble  purpose  of  its  being — 
the  common  good  and  the  equal  well-being 
of  all — ^in  one  word,  the  "  Commonwealth." 

Certain,  at  any  rate,  is  it — distressing 
though  it  may  be  to  some  old-fashioned 
people — that,  as  all  authorities  attest, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  wisely  or  foolishly,  the 
words    "  Imperialism  "    and    "  Imperial  " 
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are  suspect,  and  very  unpopular  throughout 
the  British  Commonwealth.  They  seem  to 
convey — unjustifiably,  perhaps,  but  still 
there  it  is,  the  idea  of  a  predominance  of 
the  central  power  seated  in  London — a 
sort  of  glorified  Downing-Street,  Colonial- 
Office  authority,  ever  seeking  and  striving 
to  impose  its  ''Imperial''  will,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  independent  nationhood,  now 
asserted  by  each  component  part  of  the 
united  whole. 

WHY  NOT   "  THE  BRITISH   COMMONWEALTH 
CONFERENCE  ''  ? 

Representatives  of  the  Mother  Country 
and  of  the  Dominions  are  now  assembled 
together  in  conference  in  London.  With 
its  high  purposes  and  the  big  issues  before 
it,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  attempt 
to  deal,  or  even  to  have  any  concern,  in  this 
little  book  ;  and  in  comparison  with  them 
the  subject  discussed  here  must  appear 
trivial,  and  is  trivial  indeed  !  Yet  a  ques- 
tion of  words,  it  must  be  admitted,  some- 
times contains  the  germ  of  issues  of 
transcending  importance.  Otherwise,  why 
all  this  debating  whether  it  should  be  called 
a  "  Cabinet ''  or  a  ''  Conference  "  ? 

In  any  case,  is  there  so  much  to  be  said  for 
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calling  it  an  "  Imperial  Conference,"  as  to 
outweigh  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  giving  it  the  name  of  a  ''  Commonwealth 
Conference  ''  ? 

Assuredly  not,  if  it  commands  the  general 
approval  of  all  the  representatives  of  the 
associated  States,  which  own  equal  allegi- 
ance to,  whilst  claiming  equal  rights  and 
equal  shares  in,  the  British  Commonwealth, 
of  which  our  George  V  is  King. 


Printed  by  HaxtU,  Watson  &  Viney,  Ld.,  London  and  Aylesbury. 
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